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such a career has given opportunity for| “On one occasion after we had entered Lake 
much important observation of events and Superior, and were leisurely paddling, not re- 
incidents which are not lind to be repeated | mote from the shore, one of the Indians fired 
in the history of the world, So great an| a and wounded a duck. The bird could not 
alteration occurs every day in the elements | Tie 80 as to fly, but swam ashore, and, by the 
and materials of civilization, that we already — reached ~— was completely missing. 
look back with interest, as a novelty of the ~ penne ey tpg _ = 
pas, eee ei amie te “- — peaceful fully looked for an orifice in the under side, and, 
conquess - he h 1 oe ile the ~ tal Sire when he found one, thrust in his hand and drew 
seiartn Wrow ree En xindtnnas et om cha out of it the poor wounded bird. Frightened 





and in pain, it appeared to roll its eyeballs com- 
| try were developed slowly, and the men a al . 


pletely round. 


pear to have been firmly planted, of steady| « By their conversation and familiar remarks, 


and resolute growth. I observed that they were habitually under the 
Mr. Schooleraft has been through life a| influence of their peculiar mythology and reli- 
tient and laborious ebserver, with the| gion. They referred to classes of monetos, 
abits of a student and writer. He has| which are spirits, in a manner which disclosed 
always proposed useful queries, and always the belief that the woods and waters were re- 
kept records of the results. In addition to | plete with their agency. On the second day we 
his early volumes of Geography, Mineralogy, reached and entered the Tacquimenon River. 
&c., and his later deduction of Indian sub-| It carried a deep and strong eurrent to the foot 
jects, he is now engaged upon the work of of the first falls, which they call Fairy Roeks. 








LITERATURE. 


MR. SCHOOLCRAFT’S PERSONAL MEMOIRS.* 


In 1818 Mr. Schoolcraft embarked on the 
Anegesy River on a tour of exploration of 
the Valley of the Mississippi, and with that 
journey commences a series of records of 
tours and observations of Western life and 
scenery, continued to the present time. Of 
the mines of Missouri, of the waters of the 
great lakes, of Illinois, of the sources of the 
Mississippi River, Mr. Schooleraft was among | 
the first, if not always the very first, to! 
render an account to the scientific world. 











He was early taken up by Calhoun in 1819, 
then Secretary of War, was associated with | 
General Cass in the exploration of the terri- | 
tory now called Minnesota, and received | 
from the Government the appointment of 
Indian Agent on Lake Superior. In those | 
days his books opened to the literary world | 
the growing topics of the West. The knot) 
of medieal gentlemen in New York, headed | 
VA Dr. Mitchill, who then supported the, 
claims of science in America, made a great 
deal of Mr. Schoolcraft. Dewitt. Clinton | 
was his friend, and Sir Humphrey Davy sent | 
an approving welcome to his fabars across | 
the Atlantic. A protracted Western resi-| 
dence ensued, which made Mr. 8. a constant 
source of information and appeal on Indian 
matters. He wrote for ’s Journal 
and the Noftth American Review. Latterly | 
he has given his attention particularly to the | 
Indian races, their manners, customs, religion, 
language, and is at this time (still under the | 
direction of a t whose outposts he | 
once surveyed on the Mississippi, but which | 
he has lived! to see advanced thousands of | 
miles farther) engaged upon the completion 
of the Indian census, the publication of 
4 great national work, which will preserve | 
the mettiory of nations yet numerous, but 
rapidly passing away. The progress of 
wit he fad Tries onthe Aenean fren 
a 
Opinions, AD. 1812 aD Te, By tleney B. Schoo! 
craft. Phil mbo & Co. 
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talks as they flew. This subject, 


a A This Indian word denotes a species of little men 
methodizing _and SEPOOE DG, SPOKES of ob- or fairies, which, they say, love to dwell on 
servations, diaries, journals, &c., illustrative | rocks. The falls are broken into innumerable 
of these main topics, but interspersed with | cascades, which give them a peculiarly sylvan 
incidents and reflections of a personal cha-| air, From the brink of these falls to the upper 
racter. As a certain frankness and enthusi- 


k n th falis, a distance of about six miles, the channel 
asm have always been traits of his writings, | of the river is a perfect torrent, and would seem 
they are of course to be found here with| to defy navigation: But before I was well 


less reserve. The book impresses us by-its| aware of it, they had the canoe in it, with a 
honesty and simplicity. ‘There are some| single man with a long pole in the bow and 
things set down which savor of egotismand | stern. 1 took my seat between the centre bars, 
personal importance, but they were important and was in admiration at the perfect composure 
at the time,and as faithful indexes of the kind | 20d sang frotd with which these two men ma- 
of aid and encouragement which supported naged it—now shooting across the stream to find 
American literature and science in their in- lsualin ahd adie ee cian poles 
faney, are peg A pee dees oe of Indian Indian cantata all the while. The upper falls 
‘ . Wi Bn Bre length burst on our view on rounding a point. 

and social topics. ithout pretending to} Tie river has a complete drop of some fort 
classify the extensive catalogue (for which, | feet, over a formation of endow. The one 
y the way, a full index of names, places,| forms a complete curtain. There is nothing to 
ae pn ig oie 
’ water ow. ey sa there was some 
we proceed to select a few passages which danger of the canoe’s bee drawn under the 
exhibit the interest of the volume. sheet by a kind of suction. This stream in 
Here is a glimpse of scenery and Indian | fact, geologically considered, crosses through, 
life in 1824 :— and falls over, the high ridge of sandstone rock 
Bold Eo cccng sR yid which stretches from Point Iroquois to the Pie- 


tured Rocks. I took sketches of both the upper 
« Accounts from the Indians represented the | and lower falls. 


falls of the Taequimenon River of Lake Supe-| “ Being connected by marriage with an edu- 
rior as presenting picturesque features which) cated and intelligent lady, who is descended 
were eminently worthy of a visit. Confined to | by het mother’s side from the former ruler of 
the house during the winter, I thought an excur- | the Chippewa nation—a man of renown—lI was 
sion proper. I determined to take the earliest | received, on this trip, with a degree of confidence 
opportunity, when the ice had left the Jake, and | and cordiality by the Indians, which I had not 
before the turmoil of the summer’s business be- | expected. I threw myself, naked handed, into 
gan, to execute this wish. For this purpose I | their midst, and was received with a noble spirit 
took a canoe, with a crew of Chippewa In-| of hospitality and welcome. And the incidents 
dians, with whom I[ was well acquainted, and | of this trip revealed to me some of the most in- 
who were familiar with the scene. I provisioned | teresting scenes of Indian domestic life.” 

myself well, and took along my office inter- | L_ batet3: , 

preter. I found this arrangement was one} One of the inquiries once put into Mr. 
which was agreeable to them, and it put them | Schooleraft’s hands by Gov. Cass was, whe- 
perfectly at their ease. ‘They travelled along in | ther the Indians used any words equivalent 


the Indian manner, talking and laughing as they | to the civilized habit of swearing. This is 
pleased with each other, and with the interpre- | his note:— 


ter. Nothing eould have been better snited to 
obtain an insight into their manners and opi- | DO INDIANS SweEaR ! 
nione. One of their most common topics of) “ Many things the Indians may be accused of, 
talk was the flight of birds, particularly the | but of the practice of swearing they cannot. I 
carnivorous species, to which they addressed | have made many inquiries into the state of their 
t perceived, | vocabulary, and do not, as yet, find any word 
connected itself with the notions of war and | which is more bitter or reproachful than matehi 
‘the enemy’s country, | @2nemoash, which indicates simply, bad-dog. 
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Many of their nouns have, however, adjective 
inflections, by which they are rendered deroga- 
tive. They have terms to indicate cheat, liar, 
thief, murderer, coward, fool, lazy man, drunk- 
ard, babbler. But I have never heard of an im- 
precation or oath. The genius of the language 
does not seem to favor the formation of terms 
to be used in oaths or for purposes of profanity. 
It is the result of the observation of others, as 


well as my own, to say, that an Indian cannot 
curse.” 


A novel feature of Mr. S.’s book is its in- 

troduction of the correspondence of livin 

ns: this occasionally furnishes us wit 
interesting details. We have, too, frequently 
notices of persons with whom the writer has 
been brought into contact. The late Capt. 
Marryatt, evidently no favorite, is intro- 
duced to us at Detroit, in 1837; and Mrs. 
Jameson, at the same time, who is spoken of 
with more affection, Of these personal no- 
tices, the most interesting is a conversation 
with the late Albert Gallatin, at his house in 
Bleecker street, in 1838. The variety of 
topics discussed by Mr. Gallatin in this 
chance interview, and the acumen and 
freshness on each, display a richly-freighted 
mind. 

A VISIT TO ALBERT GALLATIN. 

“ Dec. 6th. I visited Mr. Gallatin at his house 
in Bleecker street, and spent the entire morning 
in listening to tis instructive conversation, in the 
course of which he spoke of early education, 
geometric arithmetic, the principles of languages 
and history, American and European. He said, 
speaking of the 

“Earty Epocation or Carmpren.—Few 
children are taught to read well early, and, in 
consequence, they never can become good 
readers, A page should, as it were, dissolve be- 
fore the eye, and be absorbed by the mind. 
Reading and spelling correctly cannot be too 
early taught, and should be thoroughly taught. 

“ Arithmetic.—G. There is no good arithme- 
tie in which the reasons are given, so as to be 
intelligible to children. Condorcet wrote the 
best tract on the subject, while in confinement at 
a widow’s house near Paris, before his execution. 
The language of arithmetic is universal, the 
eight digits serving all combinations. They 
were not introduced till 1200. The Russians 
count by sticks and beads. The Romans must 
have had some such method. M_ stood for 
1000, D for 500, C for 100, L for 50, X for ten, 
V for five, and I for one. But how could they 
multiply complex sums by placing one under 
another ? 


“ Lanevaces.—S. How desirable it would be 
if so simple a system could be applied to lan- 


age. 
“G. Ah! it was not designed by the Creator. 


He evidently designed diversity. I have re- 
cently received some of the native vocabularies 
from Mackenzie—the Blackfeet and Fall In- 
dians, &c. Parker had furnished in his travels 
vocabularies of the Nez Perces, Chinooks, &c. 


“Leaping Famities.—S, The term Algon- 
quin, as commonly understood, is not sufficiently 
comprehensive for the people indicated. 

“G. I intended to extend it by adding the 
term ‘Lenape.’ The Choctaw and the Musco- 
gee is radically the same. The Chickasaw and 
Choctaw has been previously deemed one. Du 
Pratz wrote about the Mobilian language with- 
out even suspectioy that it was the Choctaw. 

“G. The Naticral Institute at Paris has 
printed Mr. Duponceau’s Prize Essay on the 
Algonquin. Dr, James wrote unsuccessfully for 
the prize. Dupor<sau first mentioned you to 
me. He has freeiy translated from your lectures 
on the subject, which gives you a European 
reputation. 2 


\" Pusuisners ox Purrorogy.--G. There is 
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no patronage for such works here. Germany 
and France are the only countries where trea- 
tises on philology can be published. It is Ber- 
lin or Paris, and of these Berlin holds the first 
place. In Great Britain, as in this country, 
there is not sufficient interest on the subject for 
booksellers to take hold of mere works of fact 
of this sort. They are given to reading tales 
and light literature, as here. 


“Orat Tates oF THe Inprans.—G. Your 
‘Indian Tales’ and your ‘ Hieroglyphics’ would 
sell here; but grammatical materials on the 
languages will not do, unless they can be 
arranged as appendixes. 

« S. L urged Governor Cass to write on this 
subject, and he declined. 

“ G. Does he understand the languages? 


“ S. Pronouns, in our Indian languages, are 
of a more permanent character than philologists 
have admitted. They endure in some form, in 
kindred dialects, the most diverse. 

G. This is true, the sign is always left, and 
enables one clearly enough to trace stocks. 
Dialects are easily made. There are many in 
France, and they fill other parts of Europe. 
Every department in France has one. 


“ DiscRIMINATING VIEWS OF PHILOLOGY AND 
PuitoLosists.— G. It is not clear what Hecke- 
welder meant by ‘ whistling sound,’ in the prefix 
pronouns. I told Mr. Duponceau that it had 
been better that the gentleman’s MSS. were left 
as he originally wrote them, with mere corree- 
tions as to grammar—that we should then, in 
fact, have had Indian information. For Hecke- 
welder thought and felt like a Delaware, and be- 
lieved al] their stories. 

“ Monosyiiazic Lanevace.—G. You have 
Sore that all the Indian, roots are monosyl- 

ables. 

* S. Most of them, not all. This is a branch 
to which I have paid particular attention ; and 
if there is anything in Indian philology in which 
I deem myself at home, it is in the analysis of 
Indian words, the digging out of roots, and 
showing their derivatives and compounds. 

“ G. The societies would print your observa- 
tions on these topics. They are of Teh in- 


terest. 

“ Onter or THE Indian Lanevace.—S. The 
Hebrew is based on roots like the Indian, which 
appear to have strong analogies to the Semitic 
family. It is not clearly Hindostanee, or 
Chinese, or Norse. I have perused Rafn’s 
Grammar by Marsh. The Icelandic (language) 
clearly lies at the foundation of the Teutonic. 

“ G. I have not seen this. The grammatical 
principles of the Hebrew are widely different 
(from the Indian). There is, in this respect, no 
resemblance. I think the Indian language has 
principles akin to the Greek. The middle 
moods, or voices, in the Greek and Indian dia- 
lects are alike ; they make the imperfect past, or 
aorist, in a similar manner. 


“ Parois.—G, The great impediment to popu- 
lar instruction in France is the multiplicity of 
patois, and the tenacity of the peasantry for 
them. ‘The same objection exists to the use of 
so many Indian dialects by such numbers of 
petty tribes. Pity these were not all abolished. 
They can never prosper without coming on to 
general grounds in this respect. 


“ Cutnese.—Mr. Duponceau had published 
Col. Galindo’s account of the Ottomic of Mex- 
ico, and likened it to the Chinese. It was the 
very reverse. 


« Enetisa Lanovace.—S. The English Jan- 
guage of Chaucer's day is based on the Frisic, 
Belgic, and Low Dutch ; and not on the Saxon. 
(Examples were given. He fully assented to 
this, and used his familiarity with European his- 
tory to demonstrate it.) . 

“ G. There was, in fact, no Anglo-Saxon but 
that of Alfred, which was the old English. 





[Nov. g. 


The early migrations were from Belg 
Doubtless the Teutons had made the a 
ascribed to them, but I think they did not revo. 
lutionize the language. They conquered the 
people, but not the language. 


_“ Wasuineton Irvine.—G. Washington |r. 
viog is the most popular writer. Anything from 
his pen would sell. 


“Joun Jacos AstTor.—Several years ago 
J. J. A. put into my hands the journal of hi. 
traders on the Columbia, desiring me to use jt. 
I put it into the hands of Malte Brun, at Paris, 
who employed the geographical facts in his 
work, but paid but little respect to Mr. Astor, 
whom he regarded merely as a merchant seck. 
ing his own profit, and not a discoverer. He 
had not even sent a man to observe the facts i 
the natural history. Astor did not like it. He 
was restive several years, and then gave Wasb- 
ington Irving $5,000 to take up the MSS. This 
is the History of ‘ Astoria.’ 

“ Rarinesque.—This erratic naturalist being 
referred to, he said— 

“« Who is Rafinesque, and what is his cha- 
racter 7 


“Narotzeon anp Nero.—Bonaparte was 4 
mathematician ; but, whatever he did, he did 
not appreciate other branches of science and re- 
search. On taking Rome he carried to Paris 
all the Pope’s archives, containing, in fact, the 
materials for the secret history of Europe. The 
papers occupied seventy large boxes, which were 
carefully corded and sealed, and put away in a 
garret of the Louvre at Paris, and never opened. 
On the restoration of the Bourbons, Louis XVIII. 
gave them back to the Pope’s nuncio. The 
seals had never been broken. 

“ Bonaparte hated Tacitus. He was an aristo- 
erat, he said, and lied in his history. He had 
blackened the character of Nero merely be- 
cause he wasa republican. ‘ That may be, sire; 
said , * but it is not the generally received 
opinion, and authorities sustain him.’ ‘ Read 
Suetonius, said he. ‘Truly,’ said M. Gallatin, 
‘jt is there stated that the people strewed flow- 
ers on Nero’s grave for years.’ 


“ Aretc Researcnes.—The oral legends of 
the Indians collected by me being alluded to, he 
said ‘ Take care that, in publishing your Indian 
legends, you do not subject yourself to the im- 
putations made against Macpherson.’ ” 





PICKETT’S HISTORY OF ALABAMA.* 


Tue early history of Alabama is so connect- 
ed with that of the other portions of the 
Soutliwest territory, that her independent 
history cannot be said to have commenced 
until the formation of the territory of Ala- 
bama by the United States Government in 
1818. 

As a portion, however, of an important 
tract which was strangely tossed to and fro 
between France, Spain, and England, origi- 
nally the seat of a aod powerful Indian 
population and subsequently of bold and ad- 
venturous emigration, it offers a tempting 
field of historical research. 

Mr. Pickett informs us in his preface, that 
he has travelled many hundred miles in the 
search for material and personal inspection 
pill. ver i oken = “- 
se ears of leisure pre on 
the “4 before us. The time and labor 
have been well spent, for the work is a valus- 
ble contribution to the rapidly increasing 
library of standard American historical lite- 
rature. 

The territory now composing the State of 





* * History of Alabama, and incidentally of Georgis 


and Mississi from the Earliest Period. By Albert 
James Pickers of Montgomery. 2 vols. Charleston: 
Walker & James. 
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Alabama was first made known to Euro- 
peans by the adventurous journey of De Soto 
from the coast of South Carolina to the 
i river, in the course of which he 
the northern portion of the 
ion. It was, however, merely a transit, 
leaving behind it no other trace than those 
which ay the footprint of the 
Spaniard in the New World—plunder, rapine, 
murder. 
= one hundred and fifty years after De 
Soto’s bones sank in the mud of the Missis- 
sippi, and his followers found like indistin- 
ishable graves in the vast wilderness of 
Fouistana and Texas, the great region on the 
north of the Gulf of Mexico was unmolested 
by European enterprise. At the expiration 
ot that period the~French occupation of 
Louisiana took place, one of the earliest set- 
tlements being on Mobile Bay. No impres- 
sion was, however, made on the interior ex- 
cept by Indian traders, and a ferry here and 
there at points where the routes of pack- 
horses crossed one of the numerous rivers of 
the region, These caravans are picturesque- 

ly presented en route by the author: 


“All over the territory of Alabama and 
Mississippi, wherever an Indian town of im- 
portance was found, white traders lived. Some 
of them became wealthy ; but, like all property 
acquired in a commerce with Indians, it gene- 
rally left the owner in his old age. One of 
these up-country traders,‘ Woccocoie Clarke, 
living at Woecocoie, in the modern Coosa 
county, transported his merchandise and skins 
upon seventy pack-horses. His squaw, who 
was of great assistance to him, he called Queen 
Anne, for Clarke was an Englishman. 

“ Besides skins of various kinds, the traders 
bought up beeswax, hickory-nut oil, snake- 
root, together with various medicinal barks, and 
transported them to Augusta and Pensacola on 
pack-horses, and to Mobile and New Orleans 
in large canoes. The pack-horses used in this 
trade were generally small ones, raised in the 
nation, but were capable of sustaining heavy 
loads and of enduring great fatigue. A saddle, 
of a peculiar shape, was first placed upon the 
pony. The load consisted of three bundles, 
each weighing sixty pounds. 
bundles were suspended across the saddle, and 
came down by the sides of the pony, While the 
third was deposited on top of the saddle. The 


whole pack was covered with a skin, to keep off | 
the rain. Thus the pony sustained a load of | “ , : : 
one hundred and eighty pounds. Even liquids 2%4 dismembering the limbs of prisoners, 


were conveyed in the same manner. Taflai, a 
mean rum, was carried on these horses, in small 
kegs. Indeed, these hardy animals transported 
everything for sale, and even-pcultry of all 
kinds was carried in cases, made of reeds, strap- 
ped upon their backs. A pack-horseman drove 
tea ponies in a lead. He used no lines, but 
urged them on with big hickories and terrible 
oaths. Aceustomed to their duty, they, how- 
ever, seldom gave trouble, but jogged briskly 
along. The route and the stopping-places be- 
came familiar, and, as evening approached, the 
little fellows quickened their trot, with new life 
and activity. When the sun retired over the 
hills, the caravan stopped; the packs were 
taken off, piled up in a heap, and covered with 
skins ; the horses were belled, and turned out to 
find their food, which consisted of grass and 
young cane. It was usually late the next 
morning before the horses were collected and 
packed, for no person, in an Indian country, is 
fool to regard time. An attack from 
the natives upon traders was of rare occurrence. 
They imagined that they needed the supplies 
which they brought into their country ; and, re- 


garding these singular merchants as their best 
friends, did not even rob them. A pack-horse- 
man always drank taffai—it cheered him in the 

















forest, and emboldened him in distress. With a 
bottle slung by his saddle, he often indulged, 
while those before and behind him followed his 
custom. Those going to Pensacola and other 
places were frequently in want of the stimulant, 
and it was customary for the traders whom they 
met coming from market, to halt, and treat, 
and interchange jokes. The trader who sud- 
denly rushed by a thirsty party was long re- 
membered as a mean fellow. 

“ Nothing stopped these men on their jour- 
ney. They swam all swollen creeks, and rafted 
over their effects or produce. Where they had 
no canoes, rivers were crossed in the same man- 
ner. If they reached a stream having large 
cane on its banks, these were presently cut, ten 
feet long, and tied up into bundles about three 
feet in circumference, which were placed in the 
water. Across these others were laid, which 
formed an admirable raft, capable of sustaining 
great weight. Logs were, also, often employed 
in the construction of rafts. Guided by long 
grape-vines, they were generally dragged safely 
across to the opposite side, where the wet ponies 
stood ready to receive their packs again. Then 
all hands drank taffai, and journeyed on with 
light hearts and laughing faces. The average 
travel was twenty-five miles a day.” 


Little was done towards the settlement of 
Alabama until after the purchase of Louis- 
iana, and the close of the Creek war, which, 
instigated by that second Pontiac, Tecum- 
seh, raged with great violence in the South- 
west. The territory of Alabama was then 
formed by the General Government. Emi- 
gration poured in from North and East, and 
the population in a few months applied for 
admission, and were received as a State. 
At this point the author closes his history. 
The arrest of Col. Burr and his conveyance 
through the then wild regions of the South- 
ern States to Richmond for trial, form one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book. 
A large portion of the first volume is de- 
voted to the Indian aborigines, their history, 
manners, and customs, as derived from early 
travellers and from tradition, and the mounds 
and other monuments yet extant in the re- 





Two of these | 


gion. This is illustrated by several well 
executed wood engravings, by J. W. Orr of 
this city, from the old illustrated works 
issued on this subject in the 16th and 17th 
| centuries—the representations here given, of 
Indian women planting corn, chiefs address- 
ing warriors, a truculent scene of scalping 


_and others of equal interest, having been 

drawn from life in 1564 by Jacob le Moine. 
| The author’s style, barring a too free use 
| of eapital letters and exclamation points, 
and an occasional provincial iloquence, 
is agreeable, and conducts the reader plea- 
santly through the intricate labyrinth of 
shifting boundary lines and conflicting terri- 
torial claims with which the early history of 





Alabama is encumbered. 
= 
CARLYLE’S LIFE OF STERLING.* 
e [Second Paper. 


“Ir is probably,” writes the subject of this 
memoir himself, John Sterling, “the great 
eanon of all biographies, and of all writings 
the interest of which is mainly biographical, 
that those are best which present the most 
complete picture of the lives they relate to. 
To some this will seem a truism, to others 
a ox. But most persons appear to 
judge of the value of the picture of a human 
life with reference to the importance of the 
man in the history of the world, rather than 


* The Life of John Sterling. By Thomas Carlyle. 
Boston: Phillips, Sampson & Co. 








the fulness and accuracy of the delineation.” 
This error has affected not only blogeanhy, 
but history itself, leaving thousands of bar- 
ren and unproductive volumes on the shelves 
of libraries. It is one into which Carlyle, 
with the “ sharpened sly inspection” enjoin- 
ed by his countryman, Burns, is not likely to 
fall; and in this respect Sterling has fallen 
into the hands of a biographer after his own 
heart. We have noticed the fidelity of his 
observation as to place and local #&sociation ; 
in another distinctive element of life-portrai- 
ture his book is not less noteworthy—the in- 
fluences of birth in parental character. We 
have full lengths of Sterling’s father and 
mother. Here lives 
THE MOTHER. 

“ Mrs. Sterling, even in her later days, had 
still traces of the old beauty: then and always 
she was a woman of delicate, pious, affectionate 
character ; examplary as a wife, a mother, and 
afriend. A refined female nature; something 
tremulous in it, timid, and with a certain rural 
freshness still unweakened by long converse 
with the world, The tall, slim figure, always 
of a kind of Quaker neatness; the innocent 
anxious face, anxious bright hazel eyes; the 
timid, yet gracefully cordial ways, the natural 
intelligence, instinctive sense and worth, were 
very characteristic. Her voice, too, with its 
something of soft querulousness, easily adapting 
itself to a light thin-flowing style of mirth on 
occasion, was characteristic: she had retained 
her Ulster intonations, and was withal some- 
what copious in speech. A fine tremulously 
sensitive nature, strong chiefly on the side of the 
affections, and the graceful insights and activi- 
ties that depend on these—truly a beautiful, 
much-suffering, much-loving house-mother. 
From her chiefly, as one could discern, John 
Sterling had derived the delicate aroma of his 
nature, its piety, clearness, sincerity; as from 
his Father, the ready practical gifts, the impetu- 
osities and the audacities, were also (though in 
strange new form) visibly inherited. A man 
was lucky to have such a Mother ; to have such 
Parents as both his were.” 


The father is himself a subject of history 
as editor and proprietor of the Times. He 
was a native of Ireland, born in 1773, the 
son of a clergyman, studied for the bar, be- 
came Captain of the Militia at the Rebellion, 
and was transferred to the Line; on the 
breaking up of the regiment retired on half 
pay “with a decided military bearing, where- 
of he was rather proud; an incapacity for 
practising law; and considerable uncer- 
tainty as to what his next course of life was 
now to be.” He is then in possession of an 
old castle in the island of Bute, afterwards 
at the Llanblethian cottage ; in 1811 he pub- 
lishes a pamphlet on Military Reform, and 
opens a correspondence with the Times 
newspaper under the signature Vetus, which 
ripens into paid contributorship, and subse- 
quently editorship and a share of the pro- 
perty: an unexpectedly tangible result for 
an unsettled career and an ultra Irish tem- 
perament—* an impetuous man who trans- 
acted everything not with the minimum of 
fuss and noise, but with the maximum; a 
very Captain Whirlwind, as one was tempted 
to call him.” Of the fine analysis of his 
character, when his life comes to be summed 
up, we extract some of the prominent traits : 


A “ THUNDERER” OF THE TIMES. 

“A singular figure of the epoch ; and when 
you came to know him, which it was easy to 
fail of doing if you had not eyes and candid in- 
sight, a gallant, truly gifted, and manful figure, 
of his kind. We saw much of him in this 
house ; much of all his family ; and had grown 
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to love them all nght well—him too, though 
that was the difficult part of the feat: For in 
his Irish way he played the conjuror very much 
— three hundred and sixty-five opinions in the 
year upon every subject,’ as a wag once said. 
In fact his talk, ever ingenious, emphatic, and 
spirited in detail, was much defective in earnest- 
ness, at least in clear earnestness, of purport 
and outcome ; but went tumbling as if in mere 
welters of explosive unreason ; a volcano heav- 
ing under yague deluges of scoriw, ashes, and 
imponderous pumice-stones, you could not 
say in what direction, nor well whether in 
any. Not till after good study did you see 
the deep molten lava-flood, which simmered 
steadily enough, and showed very well by and 
by whither it was bound. For I must say of 
Edward Sterling, after all his daily explosive 
sophistries, and fallacies of talk, he had a stub- 
born instinctive sense of what was manful, 
strong, and worthy; recognised, with quick 
feeling, the charlatan under his solomnest wig ; 
knew as clearly as any man a pusillanimous 
tailor in buckram, an ass under the lion's skin, 
and did with his whole heart despise the same. 

“The sudden changes of doctrine in the 
Times, which failed not to excite loud censure 
and indignant amazement in those days, were 
first intelligible to you when you came to inter- 
pret them as his changes. 

* ® * ® 


“ An amazingly impetuous, hasty, explosive 
man, this ‘ Captain Whirlwind,’ as I used to call 
him! Great sensibility lay in him, too; a real 
sympathy, and affectionate pity and softness, 
which he had an over-tendency to express even 
by tears—a singular sight in so leonine a man. 
Enemies called them maudlin and hypocritical, 
these tears ; but that was nowise the complete 
account of them. On the whole, there did con- 
spicuously lie a dash of ostentation, a self-con- 
sciousness apt to become loud and_braggart, 
over all he said, and did, and felt: this was the 
alloy of the man, and you had to be thankful 
for the abundant gold along with it. 

“ Quizzing enough. he got among us for all 
this, and for the singular chiaroscuro manner of 
procedure, like that of afl Archimagus Caglios- 
tro, or Kaiser Joseph Incognito, which his anony- 
mous known-unknown thunderings in the Times 
necessitated in him; and much we laughed— 
not without explosive counter-banterings on his 
part; but in fine one could not do without him ; 
one knew him at heart for a right brave man. 
* By Jove, sir!’ thus he would swear to you, 
with radiant face ; sometimes, not often, by a 
deeper oath. With persons of dignity, especially 
with women, to whom he was always very gal- 
lant, he had courtly delicate manners, verging 
towards the wiredrawn and elaborate ; on com- 
mon occasions he bloomed out at once into 
jolly familiarity of the gracefully boisterous 
kind, reminding you of mess-rooms and old 
Dublin days. His off-hand mode of speech 
was always precise, emphatic, ingenious: his 
laugh, which was frequent rather than otherwise, 
had a sincerity of banter, but no real depth of 
sense for the ludicrous: and soon ended, if it 
grew too loud, in a mere dissonant seream. He 
was broad, well-built, stout of stature; had a 
long lowish head, sharp grey eyes, with large, 
strong aquiline face to match; and walked, or 
sat, in an erect decisive manner. A remarkable 
man; and playing, especially in those years 
1830-40, a remarkable part in the world. 

* * * . 


«A&A good judge of men’s talents has been 
heard to say of Edward Sterling; ‘ There is not 
a faculty of improvising equal to this in all my 
circle. Sterling rushes out into the clubs, into 
London society, rolls about all day, copiously 
talking modish nonsense or sense, and listening 
to the like, with the multifarious miscellany of 
men; comes home at night; redacts it into a 
Times Leader—and is found to have hit the essen- 
tial purport of the world’s immeasurable babble- 
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ment that day, with an accuracy beyond all other 
men. This is what the multifarious Babel sound 
did mean to say in clear words ; this, more nearly 
than anything else. Let the most gifted intel- 
lect, capable of writing epic, try to write such a 
Leader for the Morning Newspapers! No in- 
tellect but Edward Sterling’s ean do it. An 
improvising faculty without parallel in my expe- 
rience.’ In this ‘improvising faculty, much 
more nobly developed, as well as in other facul- 
ties and qualities with unexpectedly new and im- 
proved figure, John Sterling, to the accurate 
observer, showed himself very much the son of 
Edward, 
* . . * 

“ During those ten years which might be de- 
fined as the culminating period of Edward 
Sterling’s life, his house at South Place, Knights- 
bridge, had worn a gay and solid aspect, as if 
built at last on the high table-land of sunshine 
and success, the region of storms and dark wea- 
ther now all victoriously traversed and lying 
safe below. Health, work, wages, whatever is 
needful to a man, he had in rich measure: and 
a frank stout heart to guide the same ; lived in 
such style as pleased him; drove his own 
chariot up and down (himself often acting as 
Jehu, and reminding you a little of Times thun- 
der even in driving) ; consorted, after a fashion, 
with the powerful of the world; saw in due 
vicissitude a miscellany of social faces around 
him—pleasant parties, which he liked well 
enough to garnish by alord; ‘ Irish lord, if no 
better might be,’ as the banter went. For the 
rest, he loved men of worth and intellect, and 
recognised them well, whatever their title: this 
was his own patent of worth which Nature had 
given him; a central light in the man, which 
illuminated into a kind of beauty, serious or 
humorous, all the artificialities he had accumu- 
lated on the surface of him. So rolled his 
days, aot quietly, yet prosperously, in manifold 
commerce with men. At one in the morning, 
when all bad vanished into sleep, his lamp was 
kindled in his library ; and there, twice or thrice 
a week, for a three hours’ space, he launched his 
bolts, which next morning were to shake the 
high places of the world. 

“John’s relation to his Father, when one 
saw John here, was altogether frank, joyful, and 
amiable: he ignored the Times thunder for 
most part, coldly taking the Anonymous for 
non-extant ; spoke of it floutingly, if he spoke 
at all: indeed a pleasant half-bantering dialect 
was the common ove between Father and Son ; 
and they, especially with the gentle, simple- 
hearted, just-minded Mother for treble voice be- 
tween them, made a very pretty glee harmony 
together.” 


Tn 1835 Sir Robert Peel on his retirement 
from office wrote a note of acknow! ent, 
given b Carlyle, to the anonymous “ Editor 
of the Times,” in admiration of the extraor- 
dinary ability and impartial support of the 
journal, which Sterling answered, maintain- 
ing still the anonymous “Editor of the 
Times.” 

Of John Sterling we have throughout the 
subtlest, most delicate characterization. This, 
of one of his prominent Pyplications : 


THE ONYX RING. 

“ Onyx Ring, a curious Tale, with wild im- 
probable basis, but with a noble glow of color- 
ing and with other high merits in it, a Tale still 
worth reading, in which, among the imaginary 
characters, various friends of Sterling’s are 
shadowed forth, not always in the truest manner, 
came out in Blackwood in the winter of this 
year. Surely a very high talent for painting, 
both of scenery and persons, is visible in this 
Fiction; the promise of a Novel such as we 
have few. But there wants maturing, wants pari- 
fying of clear from unclear ; properly there want 
patience and steady depth. The basis, as we 
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said, is wild and loose; and in the details, Jy. 
cent often with fine color,and dipt in beautify) 
sunshine, there are several things misseen, yy. 
true, which is the worst species of mispainting, 
Witness, as Sterling himself would have by ana 
by admitted, the din 7B clockcase’ (so we 
called it) which he has labelled Goethe—which 
puts all other untruths in the piece to silence.” 


HIS POETRY. 


“ My own advice was, as it had always been, 
steady against Poetry; and we had colloquies 
upon it, which must have tried his patience, fo; 
in him there was a strong leaning the other way. 
But, as I remarked and urged: Had he not 
already gained superior excellence in delivering, 
by way of speech or prose, what thoughts were 
in him, which is the grand and only iutrinsic 
function of a writing man, eall him by what title 
you will? Cultivate that superior excellence 
till it become a perfect and superlative one. 
Why sing your bits of thoughts, if you ean con. 
trive to speak them? By your thought, not by 
your mode of delivering it, you must live or die. 
Besides I had to observe there was in Sterling 
intrinsically no depth of tune; which surely is 
the real test of a Poet or Singer, as distinguished 
from a Speaker? In music proper he had not 
the slightest ear; all music was mere imperti- 
nent noise to him, nothing in it perceptible but 
the mere march or time. Nor in his way of 
conception ard utterance, in the verses he wrote, 
was there any contradiction, but a constant con- 
firmation to m: of that fatal prognostic ; as in- 
deed the whoe man, in ear, and heart, avd 
tongue, is one; and he whose soul does not 
sing, need not try to do it with his throat. 
Sterling’s verses had a monotonous rub-a-dub, 
instead of tune ; no trace of music deeper than 
that of a well-beaten drum; to which limited 
range of excellence the substance also corre- 
sponded; being intrinsically always a 
rhymed and slightly rhythmical apeech, uot a 
song.” 


And this, of the qualities out of which 
these and other writings grew : 


PERSONAL TRAITS. 


“ Sterling was rather slim but a well-boned 
wiry figure, perhaps an inch or two from six 
feet in height; of blonde complexion, without 
color, yet not pale or sickly ; dark blonde har, 
copious enough, which he usually wore short. 
The general aspect of him indicated freedom, 
perfect spontaneity, with a certain careless na- 
tural grace. In his apparel, you could notice, 
he affected dim colors, easy shapes; cleauly 
always, yet even in this not fastidious or con- 
spicuous: he sat or stood, oftenest, in loose 
sloping postures ; walked with long strides, body 
carelessly bent, head flung eagerly forward, right 
hand perhaps grasping a cane, and rather by the 
middle to swing it, than by the end to use it 
otherwise. An attitude of frank, cheerful im- 
petuosity, of hopeful speed and alacrity ; which 
indeed his physiognomy, on all sides of it, offer- 
ed as the chief expression. Alacrity, velocity. 
joyous ardor, dwelt in the eyes too, which were 
of a brownish grey, full of bright kindly lile, 
rapid and frank rather than deep or strong. - 
smile, half of kindly impatience, half of rea! 
mirth, often eat on his face. The head was 
long ; high over the vortex ; in the brow, of fair 
breadth, but not high for such a man. 

« In the voice, which was of good tenor sort, 
rapid and strikingly distinet, powerful too, and 
except in some of the higher notes harmonious, 
there was a clear-ringing metallic tone—which 
I often thought was wonderfully physiognomic. 
A certain splendor, beautiful, bat not the deep- 
est or the softest, which I eould eall a splendor 
as of burnished metal—fiery valor of heart, 
swift decisive insight and utterance, then a tum 
for brilliant elegance, also for ostentation, rash- 
ness, &c., &c.; in short a flash as of clear- 


glancing sharp-cutting steel, lay in the whole 
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ject, marking alike the excellence and the limits 
of them both. His laugh, which on light occa- 
sions was ready and frequent, had in it no great 
depth of gayety, or sense for the ludicrous in 
men or things ; you might call it rather a good 
enile become vocal than a deep real laugh: 
with his whole man I never saw him laugh. A 
clear sense of the humorous he had, as of most 
other things ; but in himself little or no true hu- 
mor; nor did he attempt that side of things. 
To call him deficient in sympathy would seem 
strange, him whose radiances and resonances 
went thrilling over all the world, and kept him 
in brotherly contact with all: but I may say his 
sympathies dwelt rather with the high and sub- 
lime than with the low or ludicrous ; and were, 
jo any field, rather light, wide, and lively, than 
deep, abiding, or great.” 


All this is written in deep feeling and with 
firm sagacity. It has shown Carlyle in a 
more genial light than he has assumed be- 
fore the public in some of his late writings ; 
is in no inconsiderable number of circum- 
stanees a portrait of the biographer as well 
as the object ; is frank in its clear revelations 
of persons and things regardless of the bug- 
bear of egotism; and though its hero is 
neither a very great nor remarkable man, it 


has added to our experiences one of the very | 


few living acquaintances whieh books afford 
us among the records of many centuries. 





THE SPANISH SYSTEM IN PERU.* 


Morner countries generally reverse the 
order of Nature, deriving nutriment and sup- 
port from, instead of bestowing them upon, 
. their offspring. A colony is considered a 
good vache a lait, and is milked accordingly ; 
the ernment, however, getting only for 
its mm the skimmed milk, its officers 
appropriating to themselves all the cream, 
This is well illustrated in this little book. 


The result of that investigation was embo- 
died in a secret report to King Ferdinand 
VI. of Spain, which by some means or other, 
of which we are not told, an Englishman got 
possession of and published in Spanish. The 
present book is an abridged translation of 
that report by an American. It gives a sad 
history of the injustice, cruelty, and oppres- 
sion on the of the governors, and of the 
suffering, misery, and servile subjection on 
the part of the governed. The natives were 
a for in theory by Spain, but 
mercilessly treated in practice by its officials. 
Good laws were enacted, while bad judges 
administered. The remoteness of the eolo- 
nies from the home government led to irre- 
sponsibility, and thence to corruption and 
Injustice. 

The corregidores—the governors sent out 
by Spain to rule the colonies—were of that 
numerous class ae jolly ~ sons, foot- 
men, cousins, and pimps o nish grandees, 
such as we read Pr in Gil Blas, as dividing 
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among themselves whole provinces and | looked for in their simplicity, nor in any par- 
countless Spanish pistoles. These gover- | tiality the mature Indian may have to chastise- 
nors were sent out on an income of two| ment in itself; but, having been accustomed to 
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thousand Spanish dollars a year, and re- 


ill treatment ever since the conquest, they have 
conceived the idea that the Spaniards are a class 
of people whose very caresses and fondnesses are 


turned in the course of five years—having | 
lived probably luxuriously in the anediena| 
—with their hundreds of thousands. This 
was wrung from the sweat and toil of the 
Indians, by dint of oppression, stripes, tor- 
ture, cruelty even to blood, starvation, sick- 
ness, death. 

It is quite easy to understand how the 
rapid fortunes were made by these corregi- 
dores, when, setting up in business on their 
own avcount, they not only forced their cus- 
tomers to buy what they did want at any 
price the corregidores were pleased to ask, 
but what they did not want at the same rea- 
sonable rate. Here is an illustratidn of 


TRADING WITH INDIANS. 

“So much being premised, the corregidor 
receives a part of all which the dealer has for 
Y Ginasdeds, ar ae art. eer ' dores. They sold their spiritual wares at the 
would lose those things which are useless to the most exorbitant rates. It was ruin to live, 
Indians. Of what possible service can three | ruin to die, and ruin to go to heaven. Hard 
quarters or a yard of velvet, at forty or fifty labor, and the expense of living, beggared 
dollars, be to one of those serfs, who might be | and killed the Indian; his funeral expenses, 
compared to the most clownish and wretched | and the high-priced prayers for the dead, 
| peasants of Spain, and who is employed in dig- | ruined his family. The priest having lost 
ging the ground, or travelling on foot behind his | eredit with heaven for his impiety, pretended 
master’s mule to earn a day’s wages, which to be acting for God while he was acting 


stripes and blows ; and this is either no mistake, 
or, if it be one, it is pardonable in the Indians ; 
for their masters, after having chastised them 
with merciless cruelty, always say to them that 
they punish them because they love them, and 
the simple Indian has learned to give to this 
barbarous expression its literal import. Parents 
teach it to their children, and the unsuspecting 
innocence of the latter is easily made to believe 
that it is doing them a kindness to make them 
weep and bathe themselves in tears of anguish ; 
hence it is that they are accustomed to give 
thanks to their tormentor, kneeling before him 
and kissing his hand, although it be that of a 
negro, with expressions of gratitude for an act 
| of cruelty, as if it had been the dictate of 
| merey.” 








The priests were worse than the corregi- 


il. use, when they do not even know their figures, 


scarcely suffice for his bare wants? And of what 
value to him would be a similar amount of silk 
or satin? Whatuse could he make of a pair o 

silk stockings, when he would thank God if he 
eould be allowed woollen ones, even of the 
coarsest texture ? What occasion has an Indian 
for mirrors whose hut is the abode of poverty, 
and in which nothing but smoke is visible? 
How can he be in want of a padlock, if, even 
when all his family are absent, by simply turn- 
ing a door made of reeds or skins, he protects a 
habitation whose jewels are safe, because they 
are of no value? But even this could be passed 
over, in comparison of what is more worthy of 
notice. The Indians, by their peculiar consti- 
tation, are wholly destitute of beard, nor do they 
ever shave their hair; and yet they are furnished 
with razors, for which they pay a very hand- 
some price. Surely this looks like making 
sport of that unfortunate race. And what shall 
we say of the practice of compelling them to 
buy pens and blank paper, when the greater 
part do not understand Spanish, and when their 
own language has never been reduced to writing ? 
Playing-cards, likewise, are distributed for their 


nor has that people any inclination for gam- 
bling; as also cases for tobacco, when the 
instance is not known of any one who has ever 


used them.” 


The Spaniard, in his conduct towards the 
Indians, is made out to have been a monster 
of cruelty. His nature was supposed by 
the Indians to be so inhuman, that his very 
cruelty, his stripes, were considered evi- 
dences of affection, and his blow, like the 
deadly hug of the bear, was thought to be 
an endearment. 


A SPANIARD’S CARESSES. 


“ The natives have become so accustomed to 
chastisement that they not only cease to fear it, | 
but even regard an occasional truce from it with | 
apprehension and alarm. The Indian boys 
(cholites) who wait upon the curates and other 
individuals are wont to look sad, and even to 
flee away, after a long interval of exemption 
from punishment ; and if questioned as to the 
cause of their sadness or flight, they reply, in 
their simplicity, that their masters do not appear 
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| for himself; like the bankrupt trader, who 


| professes to be an agent for others while he 
|18 putting the money in his own pocket. 
|The priests plundered the Indian, dis- 
| honored his wife and his daughters, and 
| cheated him out of admission to heaven, by 
| selling him a forged ticket at a monstrous 
price. Here is an incident that reads like a 
chapter out of a French novel, with rather a 
better moral however :— 


{ 


CELIBACY OF THE CLERGY. 


“ In a village belonging to the jurisdiction of 
Cuenca, the curacy of which pertains to one of 
the orders, a friar was serving as curate at a 
time that the cacique of the town had a young 
daughter, who, for an Indian girl, possessed no 
ordinary share of beauty. The curate had used 
every artifice to accomplish her destruction ; 
but her own firmness, as well as the estimable 
character of her father, had saved her from fall- 
ing into the fatal snare. The curate could not 
tolerate the contempt of the Indian woman, and 
had the impudence to make known his designs 
to her father ; but the latter prided himself so 
much on the rank of his family, as well as on 
the circumstance of his daughter’s being the 
only heiress of the chiefship, that he rejected 
with scorn the wicked and shameful proposal. 
The .curate, discovering that the cacique was 
unfavorable to his designs, invented a false- 
hood (to set aside the difficulty) as perverse as 
eould be dictated by the infernal spirit himself. 
He went to the cacique to ask her in marriage ; 
and, with a view to overcome the repugnance 
which such a novel occurrence might excite, be 
told him that he would obtain a license from 
his bishop, in which case he would be allowed 
to marry. He further attempted to remove all 
the doubts which might suggest themselves to 
the mind of the cacique on the subject, by 
informing him that, although this practice was 
not a common one, such licenses were geverally 
refused only on the ground that they could not 
be burdened with the expense of maintaining the 
widows and children which might become 
dependent upon them ; but that this circumstance 
did not obtain in him, inasmuch as he possessed 
an estate adequate to the support of a family, 
not to mention the terms of intimacy in whieh 
he had always lived with the bishop. Finally, 





to love them, because they no longer chastise 
them. The source of this error is not to be 


he cited to him false precedents and fictitious 


documents, by which the cacique was convinced 
of his sincerity, and promised him his daughter 
in marriage as soon as he should obtain the 
requisite permission. In order to deceive the 
cacique, he immediately sent an express, 
although for a very different purpose, to the pro- 
vincial of his order in Quito, and, while await- 
ing his return, he drew up, with the aid of his 
assistant, a false patent, in which he set forth 
that that prelate had granted him a license to 
marry. The messenger returned, and when the 
cacique called at the curate’s to know the 
result, he showed him the document, and the 
cacique, with evident marks of satisfaction, con- 
gratulated him on the favorable result. The 
mock nuptials were celebrated that very night, 
and the curate’s assistant officiated as priest, 
without the presence of witnesses, or any regard 
to the usual forms; for the priest maliciously 
insinuated to him that these were not requisite 
in cases of that kind. ‘The ceremony was per- 
formed, and from that day they continued to 
lead a married life. The Indians of the village 
spread the report of the curate’s having married 
the cacique’s daughter, but no one could per- 
suade himself to believe that it could have been 
so in reality, but supposed he had taken her as a 
concubine, it being so common to have such. 
The occurrence did not attract much notice at 
first, and they continued living together for 
many years, until, after having had a numerous 
family, the fraud was discovered, and the priest 
suspended for a time from the duties of the 
priestly office. The unfortunate Indian woman 
was burdened with children, and the cacique, 
grieved for the reproach he had suffered, died 
soon after, the heaviest part of the punishment 
ultimately falling on those who had been guilty 
of no other crime than that of having listened 
with credulity to the protestations of a priest.” 


Such a state of sam led to and justified 
the revolt of the South American provinces, 


and the same state of things had so degraded 


and abased the people that it left them inca- 
pable of self-government, a prey to anarchy 
and disorder, at the merey of which they 
have remained to this day. 





REFORMATION IN FRANCE.* 

Tue history of struggles for religious opi- 
nions must ever prove an interesting and 

rofitable subject of consideration. Whether 
t be truth or error, the true faith or hereti- 
eal perversions of that faith, questions of 
doctrine or discipline, there is no one who 
does not feel more or less of a personal con- 
cern in questions of the kind, and who does 
not love to read the record of what, in other 
days, has befallen religion among men. And 
more than this, no one can read history of 
this description without a humiliating con- 
sciousness of the horrible spirit of revenge, 
bloodshed, murder, and the like, which re- 
ligious strife is too apt to engender. Pro- 
bably no portion of the history of struggling 
ereeds and parties more strikingly illustrates 
the truth of this remark than that of the 
Protestant Reformation in France. The 
period of the world, the political condition 
of France and the surrounding nations, the 
men who were actors on the great stage of 
European affairs, the intrigues and cabals of 
courts, the intense bigotry, the well-nigh in- 
credible ferocity of leaders and people, the 
total ignorance and denial of freedom of con- 
science in the worship of God—these and 
similar things give to the Protestant Re- 
formation in France a deep and tragic inte- 
rest, and evince what has often been re- 
marked, that history supplies us with matter 
more full of pathos, more harrowing to the 


* History of the Protestant Reformation in France. 
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soul, more suggestive to the mind, more in- 


structive to the whole human family, than all | al 


that the greatest masters of fiction have ever 
been able to accomplish. Mrs, Marsh, who 
holds no weak or uninfluentiul has 
established a name among novelists for her 
power in analysing the motives of human 
conduct, and depicting scenes of intense 
sion, all-absorbing selfishness, as well as 
high-minded honorable devotion to the good 
of our common humanity; but we venture 
to assert that she has never imagined scenes, 
and characters, and events, and principles, 
alternations of hope and fear, chivalrous con- 
duct, fieree bigotry, savage eruelty, fiendish 
delight in human suffering, mingled with 
pure love and charity, unflinching adherence 
to truth, and noble self-sacrifices, such as the 
eventful history of the Reform of religion in 
France presents; certainly, if imagination 
can reach to the heights and depths of those 
“ora, but instructive teachings which the 
b page of history furnishes, no one has 
yet sueceeded in embodying what it would 
say, or in setting before us its creative en- 
ergy and force. 

Entertaining these convictions, we are 
happy to welcome Mrs. Marsh in a new 
vocation, and we are particularly glad that 
she has chosen a field of labor which gives 
such scope to her undoubted power of de- 
lineating character and painting scenes of 
every kind, from the most heart-rending and 
terrifying to the most pure, ennobling, and 

hetic. We believe that she has executed 

r task most successfully, and striven to 
present to us a history which shall let us into 
the realities of the times and season far more 
effectually than is the ease with ordinary his- 
tories of that period. The style in which 
she has written is sober, dignified, clear, and 
at times full of pathos and tenderness ; and 
though of course difference of opinion ma 
and must exist as to some of the characters 
and events of that stormy time in vine-clad 
France, yet we are persuaded—-and this from 
no slight examination of this portion of 
ecclesiastical history—that in almost all 
cases she has presented truthful, accurate, 
and clear views of the men, the period, and 
the results of the Reform in France. The 
reader will judge for himself on this as on 
other points, by a thorough and patient ex- 
amination of these volumes ; meanwhile, for 
the benefit of those who may not be able to 
spare the time for this purpose, we shall give 
a few extracts, which may serve the double 
end of showing how Mrs. Marsh treats cer- 
tain portions of her subject, and giving an 
idea of the style in which she has written’: 
STATE OF MANNERS AND MORALS IN THE SIX- 

TEENTH CENTURY. 


« Almost every vice which tends to the ruin 
of great states, and which draws down the 
anger of heaven, reigned in this court. Luxury, 
immodesty, libertinism, blasphemy, and that 
impious curiosity which seeks the secrets of 
futurity in the detestable illusions of magic. It 
must be added that the clergy were haughty, 
Juxurious, and profligate, and the lower orders 
among them so ignorant that many of tiem 
could not even read. It was a proverb among 
the common people,‘ He is as ignorant as a 
priest!’ The courts of justice were venal and 
corrupted to the last d Among the nobi- 
lity and gentry some lofty sentiments of chival- 
rous honor could not redeem the brutality that 
pervaded their general habits ; it is sufficient to 
read Brantome’s ‘ Discours sur les Duels, to be 
conyinced of this. Good order, decency, and 
virtue seemed almost confined,to the Reformed, 





who, in these early days, were distinguished for 
most every moral and intellectual quality ; , 
distinction, long before these disastrous quarrels 


came to a conclusion, almost entirely lost.” 


PARTIES AND PERSONS, 


** Besides the almost universal depravation of 
manners in the higher classes, and the excess of 
wretchedness barbarism into which the 
lower were plonged—sources of dissension jy 
those days unfortunately too general—Franc, 
had her own peculiar political evils and difficy). 
ties to contend with; these were—lst, a long 
period of minorities—or, to speak more correct\y 
what, though not nominally, were essentially 
minorities—for the early period at which the 
heir to the French crown was legally of age, 
and consequently empowered to govern in his 
own person, namely thirteen years, occasioned 
yet more evil than a real minority. 2d. The 
existence of those rival and powerful factions in 
the court and kingdom, which the selfish and 
careless imprudence of Henry II. had suffered io 
gather strength till they absorbed all the rea] 
authority of the state. To these must be added 
the accidental circumstance (if accidental is the 
proper term) of these faetions being at this mo- 
ment headed by men of extraordinary and nearly 
equal abilities ; though in views, character, and 
religious sentiments, diametrically opposed to 
each other. ® * * * There is little reason to 
doubt that, had not the genius of Henry of 
Bourbon arrested the couree of events, France, 
as a monarchy, would have ceased to exist, and 
would have been broken up into innumerable 
petty states, settled according to the prevailing 
opinions of each, though not till after an almost 
interminable series of desolating and bloody 
quarrels.” 


m Mrs. ee of eharacter are 
ways good, requently very graphic 
and pointed. Observe what she says of, 
THE DUKE OF GUISE AND COLIGNY. 
“To military genius of the highest order the 


Y | Duke of Guise united indefatigable industry and 


unceasing watchfulness, and surpassed his ad- 
versaries as much by the exactness of his intelli- 
gence as by the excellence of his disposition ; 
and while, as we shall find, the first captains 
opposed to him are perpetually deceived in their 
calculations, through the negligence or indolence 
of those insubordinate gentlemen volunteers 
who at that time constituted the main strength 
of every army, Guise, relying on himself, and 
trusting little to others, is invariably suecesstul. 
# # * * Distinguished during the foreign wars 
for the courtesy, gentleness, and humanity of his 
temper, but of unbridled ambition, and as it ap- 
pears (unlike his brother, the Cardinal de Lor- 
raine) a fanatic in religion, Guise, during the 
latter days of his career, suffered himself to be 
hurried by the influences of that bad man into 
acts of violence, treachery, and duplicity, which 
excite our almost unmitigated abhorrence. 

“ Gaspard de Coligny, Seigneur de Chatillov, 
occupies the next place after his great rival, 
thongh early friend, the Duke of Guise. Co- 
ligny’s sense of religious obligation was most 
deep and fervent ; and with him the maintenance 
of the Reform was no pretence to cover a fac- 
tious ambition, but an object of the most serious 
importance, justified by his convictions, and to 
which he deliberately sacrificed the best years o! 
his life, and finally life itself. Brantome bears w!- 
ness how earnestly this great and good man !a- 
bored for peace, and how invariably he repressed 
the ambitious designs of his followers, saying, 
‘If we have our religion, what do we watt 
more?’ And he feelingly describes the patriotic. 
intentions and affectionate ce with 
which, after the third troubles, Coligny returned 
to the King and to that court where he was ‘0 
barbarously murdered. Coligny was one, '0 
truth, devoted to the great cause of human im- 
provement in all its forms, laboring for the ad- 
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vancement of truth, and the maintenance of 
justice and order. * * * * He was, nee, 
one of the truest patriots that France ever pos- 

sessed ; yet such is the force of religious preju- 

dice and the injustice of history, that the French 

writers, almost without exception—save those in- 

deed devoted to his own party—conspire in the 

attempt to cover him with obloquy, as a turbu- 

jent and ambitious malcontent ; handing down 
from one to another that sophistical sentence 
applied to him by his enemies, that his greatest 
exploits were against his king, his religion, and 
his country.” 

Another character, who figures largely in 
the eventfal history of these days, and was 
a “treacherous deceiver and cruel murderer,” 
is thus justly delineated by Mrs. Marsh :— 


CATHARINE DE MEDICI. 


“Catharine de Medici was insatiable in her 
thirst for power, yet little capable of exercising 
it, having neither comprehensive views oor con- 
stancy of object. A judicious French writer, 
contrasting her with our Queen Elizabeth, says: 
‘the conceptions of Catharine, though plausible 
at first view, prove on examination little and 
confined, and discover only le bel esprit, the jar- 
gon of intrigue, and the play (manége) of a weak 
aod wicked woman. Elizabeth, on the contrary, 
saw widely and clearly, and could break her 
hobbys (hoquets) at once, whenever they inter- 
fered with her views: her's was the march of 
geaius.’ In her private relations Catharine was 
vain, domineering, and unamiable ; a haughty, 
distant, and partial mother, devoting herself 
with passion to the interests of one child, and 
that the worst among her children (Heaory of 
Anjou), to the exclusion of the rest; whom she 
educated in those habits of awe and of an abject 
deference and submission, which inevitably 
weaken and degrade the character. In her own 
habits she was vicious, and an encourager of 
vice in others.” 

These volumes require to be read as a 
whole in order to appreciate them, and the 
labor and skill of the eminent authoress, 
who has woven together out of the best 
writers, Roman Catholic and Protestant, so 
interesting and profitable a history of the 
progress and fate of reform in Franee. We 
commend them to our readers, and hope that 
they will take an early opportunity of ex- 
amining them with that care and attention 
which are due to the subject of which they 
treat. One more extract, however, is due to 


uneasy has been the fear lest, out of regard to 
the humane feelings of modern times, I may 
have too much softened the details of the awful 
picture, and done injustice to a theme which, 


every member of the Christian body ; and the 
grand Roman Catholic Church, with all her sins 
upon her head, I can still reverence for her anti- 
qnity, and for the pious martyrs and confessors 
who have adorned her annals; but I raise my 
feeble voice, and I call upon that Church to ac- 
count to the world for her stewardship, and to 
tell us what—during the long succession of cen- 
turies in which the dispensation of Christian 
truth had to her alone been committed—she had 
effected for mankind? to tell us why the Re- 
formation found society in a state which the his- 
torian shudders to describe? Was it—or was 
it not—because, arrogating tu herself to be wise 
above what was written, she had separated her 
children from their Lord and Master, by with- 
holding his Gospel word, and passing that light 
which was to illuminate the earth through a 
medium of her own, which obstructed and dis- 
torted its beams? Let us pause a moment to 
reflect upon the result. Let us contrast the ad- 
vancement made in knowledge, humanity, 
morality, during the short period which has 
elapsed since the Reformation, with the progress 
made in the long course of years before! The 
barbarity of the sixteenth with the refinement, 
imperfect as it is, of the present century. Let 
us compare the state of countries now actually | 
existing—according as they lie under the disci- 
pline of one or the uther system ; Spain and Eng- 
land—Scotland and Ireland ; the Revolution as | 
carried out in France or our own, though effect- | 
ed a century and a half earlier! Contrast the | 
proceedings of Elizabeth of England and Philip | 
IL, of Spain at the same period, and in pursuit | 
of much the same objects. 

“ Ought not the Roman Catholic Church to 
ponder these things? to reflect upon the many 
centuries when she had the Christian world 
under her sole direction, and ask herself what 
society had become? She must claim no credit 
for the improvement since, for she has still per- 
severed in the endeavor to keep the general mind 
in ignorance, and retain the key of knowledge 
in her own hands. 

‘** Deeply impressed with the picture, I have, 
alas, too faintly delineated, I raise my feeble, in- 
effectual voice, and beseech her to reform herself. 
If general report lie not, one bearing a liberal 
and noble spirit now, by the blessing of God, is 
invested with the triple crown. Let all enlight- 
ened Catholics support his efforts ; may they 
shake off the yoke under which they have so 
long labored, and suffer themselves to be blinded 
nolonger. Let them labor to enlighten and 
edueate their members, especially their inferior 
members. Let them review and consider their 
own history ; not indeed as represented by their 
own historians, who have in so many instances 
furnished a fresh example of that sacrifice of 
truth to expediency which has been the bane of 
the Roman system, but as displayed into facts 
of the case, which, if they will dare to inguire, 
they may easily learn, and draw their own con- 
clusions. 

“Ob! that this artless pen had power '—not 
to excite Catholic and Protestant to hate and 
despise each other—God forbid! but to 
teach the Protestant to cling to the noble 

gative of his cailling—liberty of conscience 
for ali! and the Catholic to reflect and com- 
pare. Oh! that Ireland, in all the perplexity of 








* | ber affairs, miserably increased by the wretched 


education ber Catholic population have been re- 
ceiving at the hands of their priests, might be 
the first to profit by a new and better system. 

“ | entreat the indulgence of my readers for 
this short interruption of my narration. The 
subject has been foreed upon my reflection by 
the inquiries necessary to my undertaking, and | 





hold myself responsible to a Higher Power for es 
the expression of my own earnest convictions, = 
insignificant as my convictions may be to others. 
This earnestness may also plead my excuse if, 
in my fear to injure my cause by omissions, I 


YOUNG AMERICAN BARDs.* 


Tue standards of literary taste are in this 
country so variable and uncertain, that no 
more delicate task can be assigned to the 
critic than the examination of a new volume 
of poems by a young hand. With our in- 
numerable newspapers and journals of one 
kind and another it is impossible to assert 
any position which may not be vigorously 
maintained or controverted. No writer can 
appear, whether a son of bathos or of genius, 
who will not find followers of some sort or 
other: and before a final judgment can be 
made upon anything like adequate authority, 
the new-comer is already so confident of his 
heaven-born claims by virtue of “ favorable 
notices of the press,” that any more dis- 
criminating opinion which fails to allow him 
the whole scope of his pre-adjusted position, 
seems to him and his body of supporters 
harsh and unfriendly. That true friendli- 
ness which would point out errors and in- 
dicate improvements which might lead to 
solid reputation and real renown, is, there- 
fore, the last to be offered and the least 
likely to be heeded. For instance, here is a 
volume by a promising young writer, not 
wanting in genuine poetical impulses and 
susceptibilities—-so streaked throughout with 
questionable qualities—which taken as an 
indication of what the writer may do, in a 
more mature culture of his powers, is enti- 
tled to a tender reception. But shall we say 
nothing of that imitative spirit, obvious too 
often, and which justifies the dictum of Cole- 
ridge, that the first volumes of young poetical 
writers are to pass for nothing more than 
the preliminary practices of the musician be- 
fore he begins his air? Why cannot our 
American practitioners of verse remember 
that it is first necessary to be a man, an ob- 
server of the outer world for one’s self—a 
subject of actual human emotion—rather 
than an over diligent reader and rememberer 
of the fine phrases of other bards? What 
is prope: to you—what you, our particular 
and special writer—here in the nineteenth 
century, on the Western Continent, in this 
same city of the Manhattans, if you please, 
have seen, thought, and felt—with this we 
are more peculiarly concerned. Your sub- 
ject is not of necessity actually and locally 
American: you may lay your scene in Spain, 
in Ireland, or in Italy, but will you be good 
enough to employ your own spy-glass, and 
not the borrowed —_ of some distant 
man? It is by a neglect of this simple and 
natural course that our young American 
bards have failed to make any considerable 
impression on the masses of their country- 
mén. They are admired, or at least ap- 
plauded, by cliques and juntos of self-sus- 
taining confederates—a little inner cirele— 
but their voices never reach beyond. While 
the coterie clamors the public is deaf. There 
is a grand hubbub of notices, but the tumult 
soon subsides, as there is no sympathy in 
the general breast with fine adjectives and 
quaint reflections of Tennyson, Keats, and 
theirconfréres. A detailed examination of the 
volume before us would show that its writer 
is, inevery sense, one of the best representa- 
tives we could find for these positions. He 
does not write so much from the actual im- 
ion of objects upon his senses and feel- 
as from the recollection of what othera 
have thought and written, and in the eon. 
vietion that fine language makes fine poetry. 








have at times repeated myself.” 
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At the same time it is obvious that there is 
present on almost every page a nice notion 
of what is dainty, fragrant, and agreeable. 
Poetical topics are chosen, poetical imagery 
employed, and all the externals of the art 
studiously complied with; and, from time to 
time, we have a stroke of nature and expres- 
sion directly from the author’s own re- 
sources. e would not take it upon our 
critical judgment to assert that Mr. Stoddard 
is not a poet, On the contrary, we have an 
impression that the elements of the divine 
art are,in some degree, struggling within 
him, through various difficulties, internal and 
external, for adequate delivery. We infer 
this as much from acertain tone to which he 
appears te be true, rather than from single 
pieces or epithets. We will not do our au- 
thor the injustice to subject his work to a 
elose comparison with established writers, 
nor do we think it necessary to point out to 
him manifold defects of conception and 
treatment. Regarding the volume as merely 
introductory to Mr. Steddard’s real career, 
we have now, in our own way, no more than 
said, “ How do you do?” wishing his very 
good health, and hoping to meet him soon 
again, 

The Comical Creatures from Wurtemberg, 
including the Story of Reynard the Foz. 
Putnam.—One of the most attractive exhibitions 
of the Crystal Palace was the collection of 
stuffed animals, in a series of amusing tableaux, 
by Herrmann Ploucquet, who is attached to the 
department of Natural History at the Royal 
Museum of Stuttgart. ‘These represented hares, 
weasels, frogs, dogs, cats, all in appropriate 
fabulous style, caricaturing humanity as lovers, 
duellists, physicians, schoolmasters, musicians, 
&c., not forgetting a presentment of six scenes 
from Reynard the Fox—Reineke der Fuchs. 
The latter are “made up” from Kaulbach’s 
wonderfully spirited illustrations of Goethe’s 
poem, for which Herr Plobcquet has had a hard 
contest to put his literal nature of skin and glass 
eyes alongside of the true nature of the poet and 
the artist. The situations chosen are—Reynard 
after dinner, in his castle of Malepardus; 
Reynard humbugging Chanticleer in the con- 
vent yard; Reynard leisurely receiving Sir 
Tibert at his doorway; Reynard lugging the 
hare to the royal presence; Reynard on his 
pilgrimage to Rome ; and Reynard’s depreda- 
tions upon the rabbit—a remarkable fabulous 
view of human nature. These are all faithfully 
rendered, twenty in number, in this volume, by 
the aid of the daguerreotype. The drawings 
are clear and large. It is one of the best pos- 
sible juvenile gift books of the season. The 
story of Reynard the Fox is every way worthy 
of being domesticated in the American house- 
hold, it has been a popular subject of illustra- 
tion lately in England, and is widely introduced 
to American readers in an illustrated article in 
“ Harper’s Magazine ” for the present month. 

Sir Roger de Coverley, by the Spectator. 
Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Fields.—A reprint 
of the selection of papers from a once greatly- 
read publication, but which now dwindles to 
abridgments, made recently in London, with’ 
notes and illustrations by W. H. Wills. The 
idea of separating Sir Roger de Coverley from 
the crowd of fops and fine ladies by which he is 
surrounded in the “Spectator,” originated, we 
believe, with Leigh Hunt. Certainly a being for 
whom is claimed the position in English litera- 
ture of successor, in truthfulness of character 
and nicety of delineation, to Sir John Falstaff, 
is worthy of the distinction. The Worcester 
Baronet still lives in the original lineaments spi- 
ritedly sketched out on the canvas by Steele, and 
elaborated by Addison—the father of a host of 
characters and associations Which have floa- 
rished since his day in English sentiment and 


description, As a passage of literature, while 
some of the connecting phrases have a tame and 


faded look, the wit and nature remain freshly as [ 


ever. Sir Roger in Jove with the coquettish 
widow—* she has certainly the finest hand of any 
woman in the world ;” his choice of a chaplain 
—“a clergyman rather of plain sense than much 
learning, of a good aspect, a clear voice, a 
sociable temper, and, if possible, a man that 
understood a little of backgammon ;” his inter- 
course with his servants; his call to John 
Matthews in church, “to mind what he was 
about, and not disturb the congregation ;” his 
drive to Westminster abbey ; his visits to the 
play and Vauxhall ; the tender death scene, are 
among a hundred kindly touches of one of the 
most genial, human creations of English litera- 
ture. In this reprint the old use of capital let- 
ters of the early editions of the “ Spectator” is 
retained. 

Memorials of the Life and Trials of a 
Youthful Christian in pursuit of Health, as 
developed in the Biography of Nathaniel 
Cheever, M.D. By Rev. Henry J. Cheever, 
with an introduction by Rev. George B. 
Cheever. Charles Seribner—The subject of 
this memoir died at sea in 1844, in his twenty- 
eighth year, while in pursuit of health. He 
had long been an invalid, visiting Spain, South 
America, the West Indies, for their favorable 
climates. ‘There are occasional local details of 
these journeys, among which is a valuable 
account of a medical examination at Cuba. 
But the book is mainly occupied with religious 
journals and experiences. The well known 
names of the editors certify and distinguish its 
claims upon the community. 


The Oath, its Origin, Abuses, &e. By D. X. 
Junkin. Philadelphia: Martien—A_ second 
edition of a work discussing an important topic, 
in which the author scrutinizes closely some of 
the existing usages on this subject. 

Putnam's Home Cyclopedia ; Handbork of 
Universal Biography, by Parke Godwin ; Hand- 
book of Literature and the Fine Arts. Compiled 
and arranged by George E. Ripley and Bayard 
Taylor —Useful compilations, on the basis of the 
well known English publications of this class, 
« Maunder’s Treasuries,” interspersed with addi- 
tions from recent Dictionaries and Encyelo- 
pedias, as Brande, the Encyclopedia Ame- 
ricana, from the latter of which much valuable 
matter is drawn in the province of American 
biography. ‘The series was commenced by Mr. 
Putnam’s book of reference, “The World’s 
Progress,” the suecess of which has induced the 
continuance of the plan into other departments. 

The I. Il. and Ill. Philippics of Demos- 
thenes, with Historical, Introductory, and 
Critical and Explanatory Notes. By M. J. 
Smead, M. D. Professor in William and Mary 
College, Va. Boston and Cambridge: Munroe 
& Co.—An elaborate edition of the text, with 
critical comparisons and comments, drawn from 
the best German and other European sources, 
the work having been prepared by the author 
during a residence in Germany, and while in 
personal communication with Bekker, Broeckh, 
and other eminent scholars. The historical 
introductions keep in view the higher object of 
philosophical reading of the political and social 
conditions of the age, to which grammar and 
verbal nicety are at once indispensable and 
subordinate. The elegance of the typography 
of this edition, no less than its scholarly taste 
and feeling, render it a welcome addition to the 
growing shelf of American editions of the 
classics. 

Select Orations of M. Tullius Cicero, with 
English notes for the use of Schools and Col- 
leges. By Rev. Peter Ballions, M.D. Pratt, 
Woodford & Co.—This selection includes the 
Orations against Catiline, the Defence of the 
poet Archias, the Oratiuns for Marcellus, Li- 
garius, Deiotarus, Milo, the Manilian Law, which 





are prepared with grammatical notes and eluci- 


dations in reference to the author’s Latin Gram. 
mar, one of a series of volumes of the more 
= classics to be issued by the same pub- 


Braggadocio: a Book for Boys and Girls 
by Mrs. L. C. Tuthill. C. Scribner.—An ex. 
cellent tale for children, written with some 
humor and contrasting the career of a shallow 
pretentious youth of wealth with one of a more 
solid and genuine character, who, having to 
make his way in the world, does make it with 
no detriment to his honesty or independence, 


Ruth Churchill; or the True Protestant, a 
Tale for the Times. By a Lady of Virginia, 
—This “Tale of the Times” is designed by 
the author as an antidote to certain doctrines 
on Infant Baptism set forth in the “ Tracts for the 
Times,” published some years. ago, which she 
regards as erroneous, her own opinions being 
those of the party opposed to these writings. 


Hints to Employers ; or a Plea for Appren- 
tices and Clerks, by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson. 
M. W. Dodd.—This is a small 32mo. volume, 
containing many valuable suggestions on an 
important sabject. The author is desirous that 
the connexion between the merchant and his 
clerk should be regarded by the former as one 
in which he ineurs moral as well as business 
liabilities, that he is bound to exercise for the 
morals and comfort of his employee, instead of 
making him a “ drommer” and adrudge. The 
author warmly advocates the early closing 
movement, and very plainly and foreibly ex- 
hibits the dishonorable means resorted to in 
order to influence the custom of the country 
merchants, by sending clerks with them as 
guides to places of improper character. Clerks, 
he states, have been turned adrift for refusing to 
act in this disgusting capacity by men who were, 
no doubt, regarded as “highly respectable” 
merehants. 

Mr. Boun has just added to his Standard 
Library the third volume of Mrs. Foster’s ex- 
cellent translation of Vusari’s Lives, a book 
which is the foundation-stone of the history of 
Italian Art, and has besides been always prized 
for its earnestness, simplicity, and beauty. This 
volume opens with the Life of Raphael, and 
contains also Andrea del Sarto and Albert 
Durer, with a host of lesser note. 

He has also issued in the same series a ninth 
edition of Dr. Olinthus Gregory's Letters on the 
Evidences, Doctrines, and Duties of the Chris- 
tian Religion. 

In his popular cheap series we have also an 
excellent guide-book to London by Cyrus Red- 
ding, London and the Exhibition. ‘The lead- 
ing objects of attraction to visitors are briefly 
described, with woodcut illustrations, and exact 
directions to travellers. 


H. C. Barren, Philadelphia, has issued in an 
octavo volume a technical work of detail and 
calculation, The Practical Cotton Spinner and 
Manufacturer ; the Manager's, Overlooker's. 
and Mechanic's Companion, a comprehensive 
system of calculations of mill gearing and 
machinery, from the primary moving power, 
through the different processes of carding, drain- 
ing, slabbing, rooving, spinning, and weaving, 
with the recent improvements in machinery ; to 
which are added, compendious tables of yarns 

d reeds for silk, linen, worsted, and wool. 

y R. Seott; corrected and enlarged, with 
plates of American machines, by Oliver Byrve. 


The Field Practice of Laying Out Circular 
Curves = Railroads is the title of a pocket 
manual, by John C. Trautwine, including rules 
for field operations ; with tables of sines and 
tangents, the extreme accuracy of which is 
vouched for by the author, who has carefully re- 
vised the stereotype plates for the purpose. It 
is published in Philadelphia, by Barnard and 
Sons. 
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WILD FLOWERS. 
Gathered in the Cemetery near Pittsburgh, Pa. 
BY M. L. CHURCHILL. 


Bricut bads, that bloomed in beauty o’er the 
dead 


In that fair spot where I so lately trod ; 
While the bright morning, o’er the wide hills 


8 , 
And sunbeams brought to earth the smile of 


When rustling winds among the forests 
breathed, 

And dews still bent the freshly springing grass, 

When verdure on the brow of earth was 
wreathed, 

And blossoms rose where angels’ feet did pass. 

Of all this speak your voices to my heart! 

But still another tone with these doth blend ; 

Ye bloomed in beauty, but were yourselves a 

rt 

Of ta scattered o’er the silent dead. 

Thus blossoms link the chain of lite and 
death ! 

Thus Beauty walks with ashes on her head ! 

And oft we breathe the flower-perfumed breath, 

Whilst on the grave of former joys we tread. 


May 27th, 1850. 





DE PROFUNDIS. 


O raov unseen controlling power ! 
Hidden, and yet revealed in all ; 

Now is my dim, mysterious hour— 

For star, and cloud, and varied flower, 
Are folded in a shadowy pall. 


The overflowing heart within 

Seeks out an answering heart in vain ; 
Forsaken now by lower kin, 
Schooled by a rugged discipline, 

Yet, yet it yearns to love again. 


Art thou to love? Oh, hidden one, 
Unveil thyself—majestic sun ! 
Ye silent hosts, revolving free, 
Interpret your star melody ! 
Break into blended harmony ! 
My soul is tense—'t will answer ye. 


The stretching universe of doubt ! 
Echo returns upon my call ; 
Pale horizontal moonbeams fall ; 

Dancing deception wilders thought. 


Art thou to love? They call thee God ; 
Infants pronounce, and bend the knee, 
And reverend names ascribe to thee ; 

A mother smoothes the untressed hair, 
And joins two willing palms io prayer ; 
Vain, vain that others faithfal trod, 
And marked their way with martyr blood ! 
- The spark that animates our clod 
Is individual hope of God. 


Art thou to love, though undescried ? 
Art thou to worship and obey ? 
Is this thy colored morning tide ? 
And as the following seasons glide, 
And day to night, and night to day, 
From flowery June to budding May, 
Does some far-throned intelligence 
These orbs control—their motions guide— 
And all our varying good dispense, 
And deem our Jove a recompense ! 


The woven mystery of life— 

The shaded joy, the lightened ill ; 
Is there one author to the strife, 

And love unfathomed reigning still ? 


Great Power! my life is little worth 
Till thou my inner life be known, 
_ _ Disperse the shadow of thy throne! 
I hate the bauble shows of earth, 
With vigors of another birth ; 
With an elastic upward spring, 
Unfolding her ethereal wing ; 


_— 


Ere well the shadows break away 
My soul shall greet the earliest ray ; 
Ere the first whisper waxes loud, 
And leaps, a thunder voice, from cloud to 


cloud, 
The high-winged spirit shall be flown. 
N. M. S. 
Camden N. J. 





THE HILL* 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LIFE.” 


Tue valley sleeps ; the valley sunned, 
The valley sheeted by the haze 
That stretches o’er the drowsy gaze; 
The haze that veils the hills beyond. 


That veils them with a gauzy veil 
That hangs as sleepily, that lies 
As though the sun half closed his eyes 
And let the lashes brush the dale. 


When sudden through the summer heat 
A wingéd messenger appears ; 

The shady grove an angel nears, 
And treads the grass with silver feet. 


“ Rise! dreamer on the Hill of Doubt, 
The mist is rifted for thy sight, 

The nist so white ’twas seeming light— 
Such light is only from without. 


“ Up, dreamer, from thy nooning rest ! 
Ere yester eve the sun had set 
He who had ne’er been father yet 
Was made by God a father blest. 


“ Arouse thee from thy lethargy ! 
Behold another being’s birth ; 
Another soul adorning earth— 

Arise, a child is born to thee !” 


Then upward from his heart they gushed— 
The thoughts that struggled with each other, 
The feelings that must vent or smother— 

Then upward from his breast they rushed. 


It rent the heart, it rent the breast, 
The passion of that holy hour, 
The passion of a wakened power, 

The passion that would never rest. 


It rent the dress of words apart, 

It left the palpable that bound, 

The gross, the clog of words, the sound 
Behind for meaner use of art. 


As down upon his knees he dropped, 
And out into the holy air 
Went forth the soul of silent prayer— 
A spirit that would not be stopped. 


The parent’s rapture newly lit, 
The electric circle made complete, 
A father at Tue Faruer’s feet 
As Father-child with Faith to sit. 


A prayer of thanks, a prayer of joy 
From one both lofty now and lowly, 
A prayer beyond all others holy, 

That thanked his Farner for his soy. 





* Nore To Epirers:—I send you a few verses writ- 
ten (us is quite common in my versifying) with a 
double purpose. The objective picture may be regard- 
ed as 2 simple one of parental joy apon the birth of a 
first child) Beneath, the subjective shows how the 
parental sentiment when awakened in the human 
heart will suggest the idea and proof analogical of a 
God's existence and love: the pareatal instinct or pas- 
sion awakened in the heart of an earthly parent re- 
flecting there the love of a heavenly Father, where be- 
fore had rested the haze of scepticism or irreligion— 
awakened in one who was reposing wrapped in worldly 
ease and conscious of no vital religious principle and 
belief. In other words, one who had rested looking at 
the valley world in the hazy light of his own reason 
(the light without), net having yet felt that awakening 
of Faith (the light within) through experience of joy or 
grief; through the visitation of God upon his own heart. 


D. P. B. 





THEODORE MARTIN! 
To the Editors of the Lit. World : 


GentLEMEN—As there has been a good deal 
of discussion in your journal respecting the 
literary character and claims of Mr. * Theo- 
dore Martin,” it is possible that many of 
your readers may have no disinclination to 
learn something authentic about him, The 
first mention I ever heard of his name was 
in 1846, when he was ushered into notice 
by Mr. Bohn, in his Standard Library, as the 
Author of a New Translation of Schiller’s 
Wilhelm Tell. “Wilhelm Tell” (says Mr. 
Bohn in his preface) “ is translated by Theo- 
dore Martin, Esq., who is favorably known 
to the readers of Blackwood's Magazine 
by his various contributions illustrative of 
Schiller, and other German poets.” Upon 
examining Mr. Martin’s version, however, I 
found that more than two thirds of it had 
been plagiarized from a Translation which 
I had made of that Drama upwards of nine 
years before, and of which two editions had 
appeared—one in Europe, and the other in 
America. On informing Mr. Bohn of the 
fact, he coolly replied that Mr. Martin and 
himself (for, according to him, it was a 
joint concern) had done no more than was 
common in France, Germany, and America, 
and that I, therefore, had nothing to com- 
plain of! 
Since that period I have heard Mr. Theo- 
dore Martin twice spoken of, once as a 
writer in the Edinburgh Review, {'] and 
once as “ Bon Gualtier”—{but ? 4] — 
For further particulars of Mr. Martin’s 
plagiarisms, see his Translation of 1846, 
and Mr. William Peters’s of 1837. Also an 
article entitled, “Who Reads an American 
Book ?” in your journal of September 16th, 
1848. 
I remain, gentlemen, 
Very respectfully yours, 
A Constant READER. 
October 25th, 1851. 





“VOX POPULI, VOX DEI”!—LETTER OF J. 
FENIMORE COOPER. 


Witt the editors, or some reader of the 
“ Literary World,” tell us who first said or 
wrote these oft-quoted words? Were they 
uttered by a crusader, or did they come 
down to us from the ancients! 

Some years ago Mr. J. Fextwore Coorer 
delivered an address at Geneva College, in 
this state, which opened with a statement of 
what the old English preachers would call 
“the who, and the when, and the why” of 
this memorable exclamation. Wat that 
statement was we do net remember, but 
having addressed a letter to Mr, Cooper on 
the subjeet we received the following reply, 
which, from its authorship, we think will be 
of special interest at the present time. We 
give the letter as it was written, 


* Hall, Cooperstown, Dee. 16, 1848. 
“ Dear Sir, 

“I do not remember what I said in 
the address at Geneva, and the manuscript 
was destroyed; but I a well remember 
that the highest authority | have ever been 
able to get for the phrase vox populi, vox dei, 
was one of the English archbishops, at a 
‘coronation sermon. Who was the kin 
crowned 1 do not now remember, but 
think it was John; at all events it was a 
Plantagenet, and one of those who had but 
a doubtful claim to the throne. It might 
have been Henry. I have had a good hunt 





October 22, 1851. 


for my authority, and cannot find it, though 
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I perfectly well remember to have had it 
formerly, and to have been familiar with it. 

“ After all, 1 will not say that the axiom 
does not come from the ancients, though I 
can discover no authority for it there. The 
Latins commonly used Deus in the plural, 
but they sometimes used it in the singular, 
when meaning a divine providence. I do 
not suppose that they believed in a plurality 
of gods, but that their mythology was 
intended to be a poetical representation of 
the attributes of a single deity. 

“ This country furnishes a living illustra- 
tion of the truth of the axiom. It is, per- 
haps, fortunate it is so, there being great 
danger that the people will respect nothing 
but themselves. King majority may reign 
as well as any other monarch, and é dint 
of constant struggles it is possible we may 
keep his majesty within bearable bounds, 
It is when one remembers who they are who 
give utterance to the royal thoughts that 
one is induced to doubt the future. Divine 
providence reigns over even majorities, and 
the vox dei may interpose after all to save 
us from its miserable counterfeit, tha vor 
populi. 

“ Respectfully yours, 
“J. Fenmore Coorer.” 


It may be that “anybody can tell” what 
we want to know, but if not, we hope that 


somebody will gratify the curiosity o 
N.D.N, 





MR. SQUIER ON THE “SERPENT SYMBOL.” 


Messrs. Eprrors: I have a question to 
ask, and as it is neither impertinent nor 
without moment, | hope that through the 
“Literary World” an answer may be 
obtained. My question grows out of a 
remarkable nute in Mr. Squier’s volume on 
the “ Serpent Symbol.” I chanced, not lon 
since, to take up the bogk at Putnam’s, a 
by accident I opened at page 154; to my 
surprise I read there a note, as follows :— 
“The salacious propensities of the goat are 
more pe ee than those of any other 
animal, and this disposition of his nature 
pointed him out to the Egyptians as a most 
significant emblem of the principle of gene- 
ration. Diodorus assures us that this people 
considered the goat in the same character as 
the Greeks regarded Priapus. Hence its in- 
corporation with the figure of Pan, the Great 
Whole, the active instrument of production. 
It is upon these principles that the extraor- 
dinary Samaritan reading of the first verse 
of Genesis may be explained. Instead of 
‘In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth, they wrote ‘ In the beginning 
the goat Azima created the universe, equiva- 
lent to, ‘In the beginning Jupiter 5g, ce 
or Pan, created the uuiverse.” Compare 
Dunean’s * Religions of Profane Antiquity, 

288, 289. 

aving paid some attention to Oriental 
studies, #9 taken a good deal of interest in 
the Samaritan Pentateuch and its diversity 
from the Hebrew, I was rather astonished at 
meeting with such a statement as that made 
above ; and] am curious to know whether 
Mr. Squier has ever looked into the Sama- 
ritan Pentateuch ? or whether he has allowed 
himself to give currency to an assertion of 
this kind without personal examination as to 
its eorrectness? I am aware that Mr. 
Squier has given us in his note the language 
of Mr. Duncan, but without his references 
to authorities; this, however, renders the 
inquiry still more pertinent than if the 





language emanated from the author of the 
“ Serpent Symbol ” himself. 

I shall await Mr. Squier’s answer with no 
little interest, and trast that it will be a 
speedy one; for (with due deference to the 
reviewers and others who have not noticed 
this note, and have passed over things quite 
as strange as this) I apprehend that Mr. 
Squier—if he be competent to pronounce 
upon a point of the kind—has not bestowed 
upon this matter the care and attention 
which it merits. 

Very truly yours, 
J. 


A. &. 


New York, Oct, 30, 1851. 





PAGE'S MAGNETIC ENGINE, 


American genius has again achieved a great 
triumph. ‘The almost insuperable obstacles 
which Nature places around the use (abuse) 
of her most potent agents, have successively 
yielded to the persevering endeavors of hu- 
man intellect. Magnetism has at last been 
made to act as a motive power, to such an 
extent as to give hopes of its finally super- 
seding to a certain extent the’ power of 
steam. Prof. Page is the fortunate man who 
has sueceeded in redueing this refraetory 
wer to obedience. His machine of eight 
orse power has been exhibited at the Taber- 
nacle during the past week. The novelty 
of his invention consists in replacing the 
electro-magnet of former attempts by helices 
of copper wire, which under the influence of 
the galvanic current exert the same attrac- 
tion as magnets, without retaining any 
ower when the current is interrupted. 
he continuance of the magnetism of the 
attracting mass afier the interruption of the 
circuit, and the time required for its de- 
velopment on again completing the circuit, 
have been serious obstacles in_ previous 
attempts. 

Another novel feature is the extension of 
the attracting power through an unlimited 
distance by a series of independent helices, 
which are successively connected with the 
galvanic battery, in such manner as to pre- 
sent continually an attracting mass in ad- 
vanee of the moving bar. A very pretty 
illustration of the power of this arrange- 
ment is given, by raising a large bar of iron 
vertically through the space of eight or ten 
inches; under the influence of the galvan- 
ized helix it hangs in the air, without any 
visible support. 

A calculation of the cost of the power 
produced by the form of engine exhibited 
proves it to be more economical than that of 
small steam engines, though not as cheap as 
the power of large machines. 

We have already stated that the central 
idea of Dr. Page’s engine is to dispense 





with the reciprocal action of electro-mag- 
nets on each other or on ferruginous masses, 
substituting for them, the action of galvanic | 
currents in the helix or in a series of helices | 
acting at such moments as to produce their, 
maximum effects on permanent magnets or | 
electro-magnets permanently magnetic. The | 
smaller of the two unconnected helices illus- 
trated the principle of the engine and might 
be called one “ element” of the new engine. 
It consists of three separate helices forming 
a cylinder of ten inches in axial length—the 
centre helix being six inches and the two 
exterior helices being of two inches in —_ 
along the axis, about the thickness exhibit 
ing the maximum propelling power. The | 
central helix is always in action, rendering 





the magnetism of the bar constant, while the | 


two exterior helices are alternately connect, 
ed with the battery and sway the bar up and 
down through the opening in the helix. 

The large machine consists of a number 
of similar elements; the compound helix jx 
covered and laid horizontally resembling the 
cylinder of a steam engine, while the heavy 
iron bar plays through its opening like 3 
mg and drives a substantial fly-wheel. 
ever of eleven feet in length loaded wit) 
a considerable weight pressed on the 
rim of this wheel; but notwithstanding 
the fly revolved as fast as those of the high. 
pressure steam-engines of ten horse power 
in our shops do under their ordinary work. 
Dr. Page stated that this fly was 13 feet 3; 
inches mm diameter, and when loaded with 
pressure on the rim of 3000 pounds, by 
means of the lever lubricated (brass beams 
rubbing on the iron periphery of the wheel), 
it had reached 80 revolutions ; this, consider. 
ing the friction 08 of the pressure, indicated 
about eight hor-e power as the mechanical 
efficiency of the engine. This power was 
produced by a battery of fifty pairs. The 
greatest power previously, by an electro. 
magnetic engine, was attained in the cele. 
brated experiment of Prof. Jacobi, at St. 
Petersburgh, when from one half to three 
fourths of a horse power was supposed to 
have been reached. A vertical rotating ring, 
suspended on four rollers and driven by 
some eighteen or twenty helices disposed in 
four series, was then set in motion, and 
buzzed along so rapidly and noisily that the 
audience were compelled to drown it in their 
upplause. The component helices in the 
large reciprocating engine are put into con- 
nexion with the battery in snecession, and 
brilliant sparks, accompanied by sharp re- 
ports, were seen along the slip of metal that 
conducted the fluid to the path, where it 
was forced to perform its mechanical task. 
We entertain the hope that these electric 
corruseations are but the forerunners of 
more glorious era in the mechanic arts than 
even that which has adorned the first half of 
our century,and that America has already 
reaped the first honors iu the field. 





LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
AMERICAN. 


We derive the following items of historics! 
interest from the Report of the Librarian (Mr. 
George H. Moore), at the last meeting of the 
New York Historical Society : 

The next volume (fourth) ot the Documentary 
History of New York, edited by Dr. O’Cata- 
enan, will include the following articles, trans- 
lated from the Duteh 

1. Montanus. The Chapter on New Nether- 
Jand, with the curious illustrations and view of 
New Amsterdam. 

2. The Breeden Ract; a very rare tract, re- 
cently discovered, relating to the difficulties in 
Governor Kiefi’s administration, about 1644-5. 

3. Two translations from the Holland Do- 
cuments, relating to the early period of New 
York history. 

4. Capt. Kregier’s Journal of the Expedition 
against the Esopus Indians in 1663, from the 
original document in the office of the Secretary 
of State. 

5. Tax Lists of King’s County in 1675. 

Also the Muster Rolls of the Militia of the 
Northern Department of New York, under the 
command of Gen. Johnson. 

All the papers relating to the Controversy of 
New York with New Hampshire respecting the 
Grants, from 1750 to the recognition of 
Vermont, about 600 printed pages, with the 
curious Vermont Map, originally engraved at 
New Haven. 
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The Journals of Indian Scouts attached 
to Sir W. Johnson’s Army in 1755, of whom 
the celebrated Major Rogers was one. 

Papers relating to the Indian Missions in 
Western New York, about the middle of the 

entury. 
gay rome Report on the State of the Pro- 
yince of New York, 1749. 

All the Colonial and Provincial Seals of New 
York. : 

The State Library has been enriched by the 
addition of the Jounson Parers, which will 
make forty large volumes. The property of 
the Johnson family being confiscated and sold 
by the Commissioners of Forfeitures, these MSS. 
were bought by Lt.-Gov. Taylor, and through 
him came into the possession of his nephew, 
Gen. John Taylor Cooper, of Albany, who has 
presented them to the State Library. 

The first volume of the Transactions of the 
Protestant Episcopal Historical Society, now in 
press, contains a view of the State of Religion 
in the Colonies in 1703, and particularly with 
reference to the P. E. Church; made up of 
original, and for the most part, hitherto unpub- 
lished documents. 

“A Legend of the Waldenses, and other 
Tales,” by Mary J. Windle, will speedily be 
published by J. W. Moore, Philadelphia. Also, 
by the same publisher,“ The Diseases of Children 
treated Hydropathically,” by C. Shieferdecker. 
Mr. Moore has just published volume 2 of his 
handsome reprint of “ Chambers’s Papers for the 
People.” 

The sale of the library of Dr. Jarvis took 
place this week at the rooms of Messrs. Lyman 
& Rawpon, Broadway. The richness of the 
collection of Italian works, rare copies of the 
Scriptures, works of theology, fine arts, &c., is 
very well known. Their sale catalogue deserib- 
ing the books, in its arrangement and topo- 
graphy, would reflect credit on any of the old 
known “ book disturbers” of London, Sotheby 
& Co., or Pattick & Simpson, for instance. 

Mr. Scrisner has favored us with the sheets 
of the new edition of Mr. Mircnzts’s book, 
“The Reveries of a Bachelor,” as illustrated 
by Darley. The duodecimo size is still retained, 
though at first an octavo was projected, and the 
matter has been printed from new type, with the 
addition of a light border to each page. ‘There 
are ten large illustrations, slightly tinted, and on 
separate pages, and fifteen vignette pieces, al! on 
wood, engraved by Mr. Whitney. Besides its 
own attractions, the illustrations will give this 
book an enduring value ; the designs are some 
of the most beautiful Mr. Darley has conceived. 

Mr. Mitcheli’s, or Ik Marvel’s, new work 
has been réchristened. “ Dream Life” is now 
the title, and it will be ready to appear with the 
illustrated Reveries, about the end of the 
month, 

Mr. Scrisner publishes, in a day or two, 
Headley’s new book, “ The Old Guard,” with 
illustrations, giving us further of Napoleon. 

We refer our readers to the advertising page 
containing Mr. Putnam’s new Literary An- 
houncements, comprising the “ Home Book of 
the Picturesque,” “ The Book of Home Beauty,” 
and some important new works in preparation. 

A literary novelty is forthcoming from the 
Arr.eton’s, a novel with the title, “ Adrian, or 
the Clouds of the Mind,” the joint production 
of G.P.R. James and Maunsell B. Field, of 
this city. : 

Repriexp has in preparation “ Recollections 
of our Neighborhood in the West,” by Alice 
Carey. 

Mr. John L. Wheeler, late the treasurer of 
the State of North Carolina, has in the press of 
Lrrweorr, Gramso & Co., Historical Sketehes 
of that State from 1584 to 1851. 

The paper on “ Crebillon, the French Eschy- 
lus,” reprinted in the “International” from 
“ Frazer's Magazine,” is an abridged translation 
from Arsene Houssaye’s “Galerie des Por- 





traits,’ where it appears as “Crebillon, the 
Tragic.” A complete translation of this article 
was first published in the “ Literary World” 
some time since. The whole work, a brilliant 
picture of French life of the age of Louis XV., 
is in the press of Repriexp, of this city. 

Mr. C. B. Norron announces for issue, in a 
few days, “ Meditations in America, and other 
Poems,” by W. Ross Wallace. The last No. 
of Norton’s “ Literary Advertiser” is still 
farther improved ; in taste, the arrangement of 
matter, paper, and typical execution, it is of the 
first order. 

Messrs. Axanman & Ormspy have several 
novels in press. “Celestine, or Lights and 
Shadows of London Life,” said to be by E. L. 
Blanchard, is ready for immediate publication. 

A new edition of Mr. Herbert’s “ Field Sports 
of the United States,” very much improved, and 
with a great many new and beautiful wood- 
cuts, is in preparation by Messrs. Strincer & 
Townsenp. It will appear during the Christmas 
season. 

Gummere’s Astronomy, the fourth edition, 





beauty has been made so widely known by 
“* Blackwood ” and other reviews), are now both 
preparing for speedy publication. 

In a recent advertisement of Messrs. J. P. 
Jewetrr & Co., Publishers, Boston, it is stated 
by them, of one of their school books, “ Wells’ 
English Grammar,” adopted by the school com- 
mittees of Vermont, Rhode Island, and Maine, 
that more than 140,000 copies of it have been 
published ; and of another of their publications, 
“Cole’s American Veterinarian,” that 33,000 
copies of it have been sold. A “ Treatise on 
the Construction, Heating, and Ventilation of 
Hothouses,” by R. B. Leuchars, in 12mo. An 
original American work, recommended by Prof. 
Silliman, is one of the late issues of this house. 

MR. SUHOOLCRAFT’s ONEOTA, &c. 
To the Editors of the Literary World: 
Philadelphia, Oct. 3d, 1851. 

Sirs:—lIn a prior letter I stated the leading 
fucts connected with the publication, in 1844, 
of my Indian Miscellany, entitled “ Oneota, or 





posted up by Prof. E. O. Kendall, is recently 
published by Messrs. Bippe, of Philadelphia, in 
one large 8vo. volume. Of this work 4,500 
copies have been sold. It is the text book at 
the U. 8. Military Academy at West Point, 
Union College, the University of Pennsylvania. 
Wesleyan University, the Public High School 
of Pennsylvania, &e. Another of their publica- 
tions, Monge’s “ Treatise on Statics,” translated 
by W. Baker, of the U. S. Coast Survey, of 
which eight editions have been sold in Paris, 
and three in Brussells, has been adopted as a 
text book at Princeton College. 

Messrs. D. Arriueron & Co. having just com- 
pleted in two large volumes, 8vo., their “ Dic- 
tionary of Machines, Mechanies, Engine- Work, 
and Engineering,” containing over four thousand 
engravings on wood, invite those who have 
taken the work in Nos. to complete their sets 
without delay. 

Mr. Rupo.tru Garricur, under the Astor 
House, has recently made importations of the 
following works, valuable requisites for the 
military engineer and military tactician, viz. :— 
Brack, “ Avant-Postes de Cavalerie Légére ;” 


“De la Petite Guerre ;’ Haillot, “ Statistiques 

Militaires, et recherches sur les Institutions 
| Militaires,” 3 vols. ; Jomini, “ Hist. critique et 
militaire de la Revolution,” 4 vols., and Atlas ; 
Laisné, “ Aide-Mémoire des Officiers du 
Génie ;’ “ Mémorial de |’ Artillerie,” 6 vols. ; 
“ Mémorial de |'Officier du Génie,” 8 vols. ; 
Von Miller, « Legons sur la Tactique,” 8vo., 
and Atlas; Okouneff, “Sur les Grandes Opé- 
rations de la Campagne de 1812 ;” Ternay, 
“ Traité de Tactique,” 8vo., and Atlas. 

A History of the English and Scotch Re- 
bellion of 1685, which emanated from James 
IT.’s Catholic Coercions, and was headed by the 
Duke of Monmouth and Duke of Argyle, 
appears this week from the pen of Julia W. H. 
George. Messrs. Cany & Bureess publish the 
volume in a handsome 12mo. of 283 pages. 

J. C. Trantwine, Esq , offers another contri- 
bution to engineering science, in a work on 
“Railroad Curves,” just published under the 
auspices of Mr. Hamilton, manager of the 
Franklin Instimte, Philadelphia. 

Miss Caroline Cheesbro’, well known as 


volume in the press of Reprieip, very nearly 
ready. “ Dreainlaud by Daylight—a Panorama 
of Romance ” is its title. 

“Characters in the Gospels, as illustrating 
Phases of Character at the Present Day,” by 
that eloquent divine, the Rev. E. H Chapin, will 
also soon appear from Mr. Reprise p's press. 

Bon Gaultier’s “ Book of Ballads,” whether 
or not by Theodore Martin; and Aytoun’s 
“ Book of Scottish Lays,’ (which has not been 
touched here, surprising to eee, even after their 





Decker, “Eléments de Stratégie ;’ Decker, | 


a contributur to “ Holden’s Magazine,” has a | 


Characteristics of the Red Race of America.” 
| 1 intended to have published several series of 
| this work, in twelve numbers each, each series 
making a volume, and the whole designed to 
piesent my views of the actual state of the In- 
dian tribes. The title and object, however, ap- 
pear to have been misunderstood, and it was 
stopped by my publishers, Messrs. Burgess & 
Stringer, with the eighth number of the first 
series—rather it would now seem, from a non- 
appreciation of my title, than from any other 
cause. 

The articles being seria], and contiuued from 
number to number, were consequently incom- 
plete, and from this cause the book could not 
be offered to the Trade, except as a fragment. 
As such I received no ofler for it that I judged 
fit to accept. I took out a copyright, how- 
ever, to secure the literary property of it, intend- 
ing at some future day to resume and com- 
plete my original plan. Of these said eight 
numbers, Mr. Thomas B. Smith, stereotyped 
four, and Mr. S. W. Benedict thé other four 
numbers. As the latter printed ther, the plates 
{furnished by Mr. Smith were delivered to him, 
and after terminating the issue, Mr. Benedict 
was left as their custodian, with permission to 
sell the copies on hand for my account, but 
with no authority, verbal or written, direct or 
implied, to appropriate my property and labors 
to his own use. At his suggestion, I changed 
the first part of the title, leaving the secondary 
part as it was, to facilitate the sale, and it is 
surely no cause of wonder that I should sit easy 
under the sales made by W. H. Graham, while 
I believed the latter was accountable to me, 
through Mr. Benedict, for a per centage. The 
first intimation that I had that Mr. Benedict 
had disregarded the rights of meum and tuum, 
was given by the bold announcement of the 
Messrs. Derby, of a work by me, under the 
sweeping title of “ The American Indians, their 
Condition and Prospects "*—a title which is 
similar, except in its wider scope, to the work 
I am conducting, under the direction of the Gov- 
eroment. From Mr. Benedict, to whom I wrote, 
I have heard nothing. 

On procuring the book of the Buffalo firm, 
and comparing it with Oneota, I find 416 pages 
of it are a fae simile of the same number of 
pages of my miscellany of 1844, “letter fur 
letter, page for page.” There is an appendix of 
60 pages of old narratives, to swell the volume, 
and three engravings, taken from a public docu- 
ment of the State of New York, prepared Ly 
me, and aiterwards republished by E. Pease & 
Co., Albany, by the title of “ Notes on the lro- 
quois.” ‘There is not, I believe, a single word 
of new matter in the text of Mr. Derby’s book. 
And to make the injury to me the more striking, 








* I have left the Buffalo book in Washington, and 
therefore quote from memory, 
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he has affixed to this fragment, bolstered up with 
sixty pages of old and stale narrative, a new title, 
that in point of literary temerity might put any 
one to the blush. 

If the alteration of the title of a work were 
just grounds of right of a man to the property of 
the book, what security could an author have 
for his works? Does one trespass render another 
justifiable? Suppose a publisher had no legal 
title whatever, but got possession of plates, and 
then sold them to another firm. This firm claps 
a new and false title on the book—justify them- 
selves in this assumption, and glory in the act. 

Since the publication of the letter of George 
H. Derby & Co., feeling desirous in nothing to 
do those gentlemen injustice, | have endeavored 
to learn the facts, by which a chain of legal 
title, or any title whatever, could be traced from 
me, and I am coustrained to say, after diligent 
reference to my papers, with a clear memory of 
the facts, that I find none whatever. 

Mr. Derby asserts that when he purchases a 
book on speculation he is entitled to make the 
most he can out of it, in a “legitimate way.” 
But it is precisely at this point that [ demur. 
I deny that he has proceeded, or is now pro- 
ceeding, in a “ legitimate way.” The copy- 
right of a book can only pass legitimately, by 
sale and transfer of the caveat, which the Uni- 
ted States gives to the author to secure his pro- 
perty. The legal right to an invention, a book, 
or an engraving, is precisely the same. The 
right is made patent by the Government, solely 
on the ground of originality. He who vends a 
book, or an invention, not his own, commits the 
trespass, not he who sells a false right. The 
latter is another description of offence. If Mr. 
Graham vended my book without my authority, 
he also has committed the first-named trespass. 
He purchased no copyright in “ The Indian in 
his Wigwam,” as the book shows. Benedict 
could have sold no copyright, for he had none. 
He had no more right to sell my property than 
to set my house on fire. This ie a simple state- 
ment of the facts, so far as I know and believe 
them to have transpired. 

Very respectfully, 
Hewny R. Scnooccrart. 


FOREIGN. 

Smrrn, Ecper & Co. have announced :-—A 
Novel, by W. M. Thackeray, in three volumes. 
The Present State of Parties. By Richard 
Doyle, Exq.: a Series of Etchings for Christmas, 
with Descriptions. Women of Christianity, 
exemplary for Piety and Charity, with Portraits. 
By Miss Julia Kavanagh, Author of “ Women 
in France,” Nathalie,” &c. Memoirs of the late 
Emperor of China, and the Court of Pekin, 
by the Rev. Dr. Gutzlaff, in one volume. 
Suwarow and his Last Campaign, by the late 
Major Macready, in one volume. Pictures of 
Life in Mexico, by R. H. Mason, Esq., in two 
volumes, with Etchings. The Fair Carew ; or, 
Husbands and Wives, in three vols. Florence 
Sackville ; or, Self-Dependence, by Mrs. Burbu- 
ry, in three volumes. Agatha Beaufort; or, 
Family Pride, by the Author of “ Pique,” in 
three volumes. 
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NATIONAL SERIES OF READING 
BOOKS. 
BY R. G. PARKER, 
Author of English Composition, School Philosophy, 
History, &c., &c. 


The following Gesten ‘of Socks amp now completed, 
and are offered to the Trade on advantageous terms ; 
PARKER’S SCHOOL READER, No. 
Do. do. do. No. 
Do. do. do. 7 
Do. do, do. No. 4. 
Do. RHETORICAL READER. 
These Works are unsurpassed in literary merit and 
mechanical! execution. 
A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 
a tf . 51 John street. 





New and Popular Books. 
W. HOLDREDGE, 


140 Fulton Street, New York, 
Havine purchased the Wholesale Book and Publishing 
Establishment at the above number, respectfully invites 
Merchants, Peddlers, Clergymen, Colporteurs, Ageats 
Clubs, Public and District School Commitees, aud a 


others in want of Books or Stationury, cheay, to give 
him a call. 

He will keep constantly on hand a new and fresh 
stock of Misce!laneous Books and Stationary, comprising 
the new, popular, and valuable Works of the day, 


which will be offered fur cash or city acceptance below 
the market prices. 


Goods ordered not found satisfactory may be returned 
in good condition, and the money paid will be refunded. 


JUST PUBLISHED : 


WOMAN IN HER VARIOUS RELATIONS 
BY MRS. L. G. ABELL. 
Royal 18mo., 320 pages. 
Style of Abbott's Fireside Series, Price 63 centa. 
Do, do, Paper, “ 38 cents, 
The writings of this amiable and talented authoress 
have become very popular, and are destined to accom- 


plish machin forming happy homes for husbands and 
wives, children and rich and poor. 


Also, the third edition of 
A WINTER IN MADEIRA, 
AND A SUMMER IN SPAIN AND FLORENCE, 
By Hon. JOHN A. DIX. 


** Whoever wishes to gain an ample and reliable fund 
of information with regard to this island, can scarcely 
find a more trustworthy guide than the present volume. 
—WN. Y. Tribune. 


PILGRIM’S PROGRESS. 
In Two Parts. 


With the Life of Bunyan, and Notes by Scott, Mason, 
and others. The best 12mo. edition published. 400 pp. 
with four Steel and fifteen Wood Engravings. Price $1. 


ABBOTT’S FIRESIDE PIETY ; 
Or, the Duties and Enjoyments of Family Religion. 
In Two Parts. Royal 18mo. 237 pp., with Uuminated 


‘Tite and Steel Engravings; bound in uniform style 
with Abbott's Uistorical Series. Price 62) cts 


CHINA AND TUE ENGLISH ; 

Or, the Ch:racter and Manners of the Chinese, [ius 
trating their Intercourse with Foreigners. 

With Ilaminated Tide, Frontispiece, & 20 Engravings. 


Royal 18meo. 350 pp. ; bound to match Abbott's Histori- 
cal Series. Price 75 cts. 


GEMS BY THE WAYSIDE; 
An Offering of Parity and Truth. By Mrs. LL G Apetu- 
Fall git. Twelve Plites. Price $2. 
© This is a beautiful collection of essays, tules. sketch- 
es, and px from our best writers, made with greasy 


taste and ca®®, and illustrated by fourteen fine steel en- 
gravings.”—Oneida Herald. 


MEDICAL INFORMATION FOR THE 
‘ MILLION ; 


Or,The True Guide to Health, on Eclectic and Reformed 
Principles. 
BY ©. D. HAMMOND, M.D., 
Professor of Anatomy and Physiology. 
Fourth Edition, Revised, Corrected. and Enlarged. With 
out or with nearly One Hundred fine illustrations. 


Price in leather and cloth, $1 50; paper, $1. 
12mo, 528 pp. 


The volume here offered to the public is of a charac- 
ter that gives it a claim to the attention of every intel- 
ligent mother in the land; and we are assured on the 
highest medical authority, that its advic@is sensible and 
salutary, and that its circulation is calculated to do good. 


LETTER AND INVOICE FILE. 


Manufactured and for Sale by Wm. HOLDREDGE, 

Publisher, Bookseller, and Sta , 140 Fulton Street, 
New York. 

“Countine-Hovse Conventences.—Mr. W. Hol- 

dredge, No. 140 Fulton sueet, New York, has presented 

us with a new style of Letter File. ‘ a patented article,’ 


with the form of a book, the size of a cap sheet of paper: 
and thick enough we shoala think, to file two hundred 
and fifty letters. By this plan a week's letters may be 
filed in a few minutes, and are so arranged as to be re- 


ferred to with the same ease as a posted account on your 
ledger. The price is only $1.”—Albany State Register, 
my 3eow ly 





[Noy. 8. 
NEW AND ATTRACTIVE JUVENILES 
for the 


Approaching Season, 
JUST PUBLISHED BY 


CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO 
252 BROADWAY. 


PETER THE WHALER; his Early Lif 
and Adventures in the Arctic Seas, with I lusira. 
tens. By W.H.G. Kingston. 1 vol. b2mo. 75 cis, - 
git, $1. “A new book of stirring adventures be. 
fore the mast.” 

THE SUMMER DAY BOOK of Pleasant 
and Useful Reading. 1 vol. 12mo. with 50 illustra. 
tions, 75 cta.; gilt, St. 

TRUE STORIES FROM ANCIENT His. 
tury. By a Mother. 1 vol. 12mo. 63 ets.; gilt, ag 
cents. 


TRUE STORIES FROM MODERN His. 
toy. By the same Author. 1 vol. 12mo. illustrat. 
ed, 75 cts. ; gilt, $I. 

THE EVENING BOOK of Pleasunt and Us- 
om a 1 vol. 12ino. 50 illustrations, 75 cts. ; 

MERRY TALES FOR LITTLE FOLK: 
an entire new collection of unexceptionable Fairy 
Tales. 1 vol. }2mo. illustrated, 75 cts. ; gilt, $1. 

SWISS FAMILY ROBINSON. 2d Series, 
completing the work, and never before published in 
this country. 63 cts. 

HOME TALES. By Mrs. Hortanp. 
with engravings by Orr, 75 cts.; gilt, $1. 

THE COWSLIP ; or, More Cautionary Stories 
in Verse, By the Author of * The Daisy.” 25 
cts. ; colored, 374 cts, 

EARLY LESSONS. By Maria Epeceworts. 
A new, uniform edition, including Harry and Lucy, 
Frank, and Rosamond; with the Sequels to each 
Work. Five thick vols with illustrations, cloth, 
$3 75. Exch work may also te had separately. 

THE AFFECTIONATE BROTHERS; 
Domestic Tale. By Mrs. Hofland. 1 vol. 374 
cents. 

THE WHISPERER. A. Story for the Young. 
By Mrs.S C. Hall. 37} ets. 

RIGHT AND WRONG; or, the Story of 
Rosa and Agnes. 37} cts. 

THE SISTERS. A Domsstic Tate. Ry 
Mrs. Hofland. 374 cts. 

THE BLIND FARMER AND HIS FAMI- 
ly. By Mrs, Hofland. 374 cts, 


*,* The five last named books formirg new volumes 
of Francis & Co.'s Little Library. 








1 vol. 





New Editions of 
POPULAR JUVENILES. 


HANS ANDERSEN'S STORY BOOK. 1 volume, 
75 cents ; gilt, $1. 

HANS ANDERSEN'S WONDERFUL TALES. One 
volume, 75 cents ; gilt, $1. 

TALES FROM SHAKSPEARE. By Charles and 
Mary Lamb. 81 ; gilt, $1 25. 

SANDFORD AND MERTON. Revised edition, 
75 ets. ; gilt, $1. 

HAPPY,HOURS. By Mary Chewell. 50 cts.; gilt, $1. 

FLOWERS FOR CHILDREN. By L. Maria Child. 
874 c's.; gilt, $1 12. 

MRS. HALL’S DOMESTIC TALES, 75cw.; gilt, $!- 

uae dal adam DOMESTIC TALES. 75 cents; 
gilt, $!. 

BINGLEY'S TALES OF INSTINCT. 50 cents; 
gilt, 63 cts. 


MRS, GILMAN’S GIFT-BOOK. 75 cts. ; gilt, $1. 


COBWEBS TO CATCH FLIES. 25 cents; colored, 
38 cents. 


THE DAISY ; or, Cautionary Stories in Verse. 25cts.; 
colored, 38 cents. 


PRAWING BOOK FOR YOUNG 
50 cts. 


MARY HOWIT1"S STORY BOOK. 75 cts. ; gilt, $!. 
FAIRY GEM, 75 cts. ; gilt, $1. 
FAIRY GIFT. 75 cents; gilt, $1. 
A liberal discount to the Trade from the above prices. 
CHAS. S. FRANCIS & CO., 


952 Broapway¥. 


CHILDREN. 
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GEO. P, PUTNAWS NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


NOW READY. 





SUPERS FEW GIF? BOOKS 
Che ome Buok of the Picturesque; ov, American Srenery, 








. 
. 


Art, aud Literature. 


= 


Comprising beautiful large Vignettes, engraved on steel, by distinguished artists, of the following subjects: 


The Bay of New York, - - 
The Clove, Cattskill, 
The Alleghanies, North Carolina, 
Snow Scene on the Housatonic, 

Cattskill Scenery, - 
Schroon Lake, 
West Rock, New Haven, 


WITH 


H. BECK WITH. | Adirondack Mountains, 


DURAND. 


DURAND. The Juniata, Pennsylvania, - - - TALBOTT. 
RICHARDS, Caseade Bridge on the Erie Railroad, - TALBOTT. 
GIGNOUX. The Rondout, - - - - HUNTINGTON. 
KENSETT. Church at West Point, <- - - - WEIR. 

COLE. Wa-wa-yanda Lake, N. J. - - CROPSEY. 
CHURCH. 


Scenery and Sine Arts, 


ORIGINAL ESSAYS ON SUBJECTS CONNECTED WITH 


By Washington Irving: J. Fenimore Cooper; Miss Cooper, author of “ Rural Hours ;” Bryant; N. P. Willis; Bayard Taylor ; 


Dr. Bethune; Tuckerman; Magoon, &e. 


This Work of Art, which presents an attractive novelty among embellished publications of its class, has been prepared with the utmost care, and at great expense— 
the engraved jilustrations having been executed in the finest style of the art, us well as the letter-press and binding. It forms an elegant quarto volume. Copies in cloth, 


extra gilt, $7 00; morocco, super, $10 00; proofs on Ind 


ia, $16 00, 


Che Bonk of Rome Beauty. 


BY MRS. KIRKLAND. 


CONTAINING TWELVE PORTRAITS OF AMERICAN LADIES, 


From Original Pictures, by CHARLES MARTIN, Esq., 
Engraved on steel, in the best manner, by eminent artists. One volume, folio, cloth, extra gilt, $8 00; Turkey Morocco, extra, $12 00; proofs on India paper, double 


size, very elegant, $20. 


*,* The style and aim of this Work are somewhat more elevated than those of any similar work heretofore attempted either in this country or in Europe. It is nota 
transient butterfly book of fancy sketches, bat a work of permanent value, both in a literary and artistic point of view. No expense has been spared to render it creditable 
w the taste and artistic progress of the country. Mrs. Kirkland’s name guarantees both the piquant interest and unexceptionable good taste of the volume. ‘The portraits 


were taken from life by Chas. Martin, Exq., expressly for this pu 


rpose, 
A better selection could not have been made, either in view of the artistic pen- work of the lady in question, or of those substantial qualities of heart, temper, and 


judgment, which will at once forestall ali possible charges of indecorum or frivolity.” —North American Miscellany. 


PUINAM’S POMS CYCLOP Ev, 





IN SIX VOLUMES, 


COMPRISING THE FOLLOWING (EACH SOLD SEPARATELY) :— 


Hand-Book of Literature and Fine Arts, 


By Georos Ripzer, Esq. & Bayanp Tayuor, Esq. 


Hand-Book of Biography, 


By Parx Gopwin, Esq. 1 vol.8vo. Cloth, $2 00. 


Hand-Book of the Useful Arts, 


By Dr. AnTiseLL. 1 vol. 8vo. $2 00. 


1 vol. 8¥o0. Cloth, $2 00. 


&e., 





Hand-Book of the Sciences, 


By Prof, St, Joun, of Western Reserve College. 1 vol. 8vo. Cloth, $2 00. 


Hand-Book of Geography, 


Or, Universal Gazetteer. 


(In Press.) 


Cn Press.) 


Hand-Book of History and Chronology, 


Or, the Wor!d’s Progress. 


A Dictionary of Dates. A revised edition. 


Tn all 6 vols., small 8vo., each containing from 600 to 800 pages, double columns, with engravings. 
Cloth, each, $2; sheep, extra, $225; half mor., $3 25: fall mor.. extra, $3 75. 


The present series of popular Manuals js intended not for professional scholars, but for the great muss of American readers. No labor nor expense has been spared 
in their preparation which could more perfectly adapt them to their intended purpose. They have been edited with great care by able scientific and literary men, The 


materials have been drawn froma 


great variety of sources. In a small compass they tai 


the 





of many large and valuable works, The subjects are brought 


down to the latest dates, and presented with all the completeness and accuracy which could be secured by the experience and industry of the editors, 


The whole series furnishes 2 collection of Manuals adapted both for the use of classes and for general reference, presenting a lucid and comprehensive view of 
general History and Geography, Literature and the Fine Arts, Biography, and the Sciences and Useful Arts, 


Gr. P. Putnam’s List of New Books in Press and in Preparation: 


I. MR. BRISTED.—Five Years in an English Univer- 
sity. 2 vols, 12mo0. In November. 

I. MISS BREMEB,—Awmeriean Letters, Authorsed, 
IL MR, COOPER.—The Towns of Manhattan. With 
Ilustrations and Notes, by Miss Cooper. 8vo. 

IV, MISS COOPER,.—The Shield: a Narrative. 12mo. 
V. DR. HAWKS,—The Monuments of Central and 

Western Ameri¢a. 8yo. \[lustrated 
VI. THOS. HOOD.—Up the Rhine. [llust. 12:0. 
VII. THOS. HOOD.—Whiais and Oddities. I. 12mo. 


Vill. THOS. HOOD.—Hood’s Own: completing his 
works, Illustrated, 12mo. 








{X. MR. IRVING —A Life of Washington. 
X. IDA. PFEIFFER.—Travels in Iceland, Sweden, and 
Norway. Translated by Miss —, !2ino. 
XI. MR. KENNEDY.—Horse Shoe Robinson. Revised 
edition, uniform with “ Swaliow Barn.” 12mo. 
XL. MR, LAYARD.—Fresh Discoveries at Nineveh. 
With Iilustrations, To be issued simultaneously 
with the Lendon Edition, by special arrange- 
ment. 

XI. MR, BAYARD TAYLOR.—A new work. 


XIV. ELIZ. WETHERELL.—A new work by the au- 
thor of “ Wide, Wide World.” In March, 





PUTNAM’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY .—In hand- 
some duodecimos, with namerous fine woodcuts. 
The Ruined Cities of the East. 12mo. 


History ef Mermonism., 12mo 
Boswell's Life of Juhnson. 4 vols. 12m0. &c, 
PUTNAM’S RAILWAY LIBRARY.—In nent pocket 
Home and Social Philosoph 
ome an i osophy, , 
Home Travels, S uaccnand Word 
Home Narratives, . 
Ida Pfeiffer’s Travels in Iceland, Sweden, & Norway. 
Hood's Up the Khine, with comic ents. 
Hood's Whims and Oddities. with comic cats. 
Miss Bremer’s Letters from the United States. 


&e. 
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AMERICAN ANO FOREIGN BOOKSTORE. 
ROE LOCKWOOD & SON, 411 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


WE HAVE ON HAND A LARGE STOCK OF FOREIGN BOOKS, 


EMBRACING THE WORKS OF THE FOLLOWING WRITERS. 





List No. 5.—PORTUGUESE.—Literature, Education, &c. 


Durand (C.) Gil Vicente. Hamoniere. Lobato. 
Fonseca. 


Roquete. 


ITALIAN.—Literature, History, Education, &c., including Translations. 


Belmonte. Cellini. Goldoni, 
Biagioli. Colletta. Graglia. 
Boceacio. Cormon y Manni. Grossi. 

das. Dante. Guerazzi. 
Botta. Faletti. Guicciardini. 
Brancia. Fenelon. Hamoniere. 


Briecolani. Fiorilli. a 
Machiavelli. 


Battura. Foscolo. . 
Manzoni. . Verri 
Rosini. 


Canta. Frignani. “ 
Casti. Genlis (de) Meadows. Zirardini. 
Metastasio. 


Castiglione. Giraud. 


JUST PUBLISHED, | 


Alamani. 





WILL BE READY ABOUT THE 20TH OF NOV. 
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WOMAN AND HER NEEDS. By Mrs. E. Onkes 
Smith, author of “ Siniess Child,” ‘* Lost Angel,” eve. 
etc. 1 vol. 12mo., 120 pages. Price 25 cents. 


THE WORK CONTAINS: 


Chapter 1.—Those who feel the pressure of evils are 
morally bound to seek redress—Our intuitions are to 
be trusted—Our institutions of « kind to challenge an 
intimate search into human rights on the part of wo- 
men—Conventions—Woman an intelligent, distinet 
individual—The woman view. 

If.—Women limited by in-door |abor—Denied 
a voice in the law—Opinion created for us by mena— 
Religious abuses and monkish denials, the growth of 
the masculine mind—Woman has stooped from her 
high place—Her unlikeness not inferiority. 


Chapter I11.— Women are accused of a love of notorie- 
ty—The safety of a womanly recognition—Women 
must receive their happiness according to received 
opinion ; not as & bounty from God, but tolerated by 
man—They are made artful by oppression—If liberty 
be safe to men, it is 80 also to women. 


” Chapter 1V.—The standard of womanhood to be taken 


from the noblest types ef the sex—Girls trained in 
reference to marringe—Men and Women often un- 
adapted to marriage—Property confers dignity. 

V.—Woman occupies a false position—She 
would be dissociated from labor in a true state of so- 
ciety—At present her affections are a barter for rank 
or property—The great Contract, or Marriage. 

Chapter V1.—Sometimes a salary paid for a housekeep- 
er the true position, instead of the taking of a wife— 
A contract should be secure from violation—Evils 
that only a reformed public opinion can relieve— 
Evils arising from premature marriage. 

VIL.—Truth hereafter to be developed in regard 
to the greatlaw of Love—Ma should be a sacra- 
ment, nota mere civil contract—No Divorce in a true 
state of society. 

Chapter VII1.—Men and women often disinclined to 
marriage—Incompetent to the relati Superiority 
in women regarded with distrust—T' he same law can- 
not belong to every pulse of womanhood—A great 
nature will make itself felt. 

Chapter (X.—The inmost recesses of the soul holy, un- 
less contaminated by an evil life—Public and private 
scandal—The i tlaw, 

X.—The new testimony—Man has been blindly 
and ignorantly oppressive—Entire freedom the right 
of humanity. 

X1.—The popalar estimate of the conjugal re- 
lation—PFalseness and subterfuge inculcuted by many 
who affect to lead opinion. 

Conclusion.—God is the searcher of hearts, as a reveal- 
er—He did not impart faculties merely to tempt and 
delude, but for the obedient and enlightened use. 


FOWLERS & WELLS, Publishers, 
n8 2t No. 131, Nassau street, N. Y. 
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Half Square (nine lines), 
One Square (eighteen lines), 
Thirty lines, ° 9 
Half Column, ’ 
One Column, 
One Page, . 


YEARLY TERMS. 
One Square, . y ~ 
Thirty lines, 

One Colamn 





A PRACTICAL TREATISE 


ON DISEASES OF THE 


URINARY AND GENERATIVE ORGANS, 


IN BOTH SEXES. 
PART L—NON-SPECIFIC DISEASES, 
PART Il,—SYPHILIS. 
BY WILLIAM ACTON, 
Late Surgeon to the Islington Dispensary, and formerly Externe at the Female Venereal Hospital, Paris. 
REPRINTED FROM THE SECOND LONDON EDITION. 
WITH ADDITIONAL ILLUSTRATIONS AND COLORED PLATES. 


*,* Probably no work has received a more decided token of approbation from the medical profession in this 
country than the former treatise of Mr, Acton, several editions having been calied for during the short peri 
that it has been before the public. The present work contains doabl: the amoant of matter found in the former 
edition, and embraces the results of the latest and most valuable invest + made by him-elf, and also those 
of M. Ricord and other celebrated Surgeons of France and England, who have made the subject here treated 
their special study. [tis now presented to the profession with the fall assurance that it will meet with sii! 
greater favor from all who desire to be guided by the most enlightened experience in their practice. 


J. S. REDFIELD, 


n8 3t CLINTON HALL. 





Maclise’s Anatomy Complete. 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH THIS DAY: 


SURGICAL ANATOMY. 


By JOSEPH MACLISE, Suregon. 
In one Vol. very large imperial quarto. 


WITH SIXTY-EIGHT LARGE AND VERY HANDSOME PLATES, DRAWN IN TH 
AND BEAUTIFULLY COLORED. E BEST STYLE, 


Containing One Hundred and Ninety Figures, many of them the Size of Life; 
Together with copious Explanatory Letter-press. 


Atso, PART V., COMPLETING THE WORK. 


Persons who have been procuring the parts as issued are requested to complete their sets without delay, as the 
sale in numbers bas been stopped. 

This work being now complete, the publishers confidently present it to the attention of the profession 
as yin ev speneas of thee ogueabeten 208. ean . No complete work of the kind has yet been 
published in the lish Innguage, it ere will supply a want Jong feit in this of un aceurate 
and comprehensive Atlas of Surgical Anatomy to which the student and practitioner can at times refer, to 
ascertain the exact relative position of the various portions of the human frame towards. each other and to the 
surface, as well as their abnormal deviations. The importance of such a work to the student in the absence of 
anatomical material or as a guide in the dissecting rvom, and to the practitioner when about attempting an o)e- 
ration, ig évident, while the price of the book, notwithstanding the large size; beauty, and finish of the very 0u- 
merous i!tustrations, is 8» low as to place it within the reach of every member of the profession. The publishers 
therefore confidently anticipate a very extended circulation for this magnificent work, which has received the 
unanimous approbation of the Medical profession. n8 tf 


WASHINGTON CROSSING THE DELAWARE. 


This Great NATIONAL PICTURE, by LEUTZE, is now Exhibiting with immense success at the 
STUYVESANT INSTITUTE, 659 BROADWAY. 


ADMISSION TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
Children 124 Cents; Season Tickets, 50 Cents. Open from 8 A.M. to 10 P.M. 
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APPLETON, 





ELEGANT STANDARD 
ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


PUBLISHED BY 


GEO. 8. APPLETON, 








VERY LITTLE TALES FOR VERY LITTLE 
Children, in single syllabies of three and four letters, 
large and bold type. With numerons illustrations. 
2 vols. square 320. fancy paper covers, 50 cts. 

—— 2 vols. cloth, extra gilt, 75 cts. 

THE CHILD'S OWN STORY BOOK; or, Tales and 
Dialogues for the Nursery. By Mrs. Jerram. Ilius- 
trated with numerous colored plates. Square Imo. 
elegantly bound, 50 cis. 

THE PRIZE STORY BOOK: consisting of Choice 
Tales from the best German, French, and English 
writers. Illustrated with numerous engravings. 
Square )6mo. half cloth extra, 50 cts. 

—— cloth gilt, 63 cts. 

HOLIDAY TALES ; consisting of Pleasing Stories for 
Youth. Square 16mo. illustrated with colored plates, 
half cloth, 25 cts. 

—— cloth gilt, 38 cts. 

LITTLE LESSONS FOR LITTLE LEARNERS, in 
words of one syllable. By Mrs. Barwell, author of 
Mamma’s Bible Stories, &c.,, &c. 1 vol. 16mo. illus- 
trated with 30 plates, 50 cts. 

THE FIRESIDE STORY BOOK ; containing “ Waste 
Not, Want Not,” “ Lazy Lawrence,” ‘* The Brace- 
lets.” By Maria Edgeworth. 1 vol. 16mo. elegantly 
bound in cloth, gilt stamp, 50 cts. 

CLEVER STORIES FOR CLEVER BOYS AND 
Girls; containing “Think before you Act,” ‘Jack 
the Sailor Boy,” “ Duty is Safety.” By Mrs. Sher- 
wood. I vol. 16mo. elegantly bound, in cloth gilt, 
50 cts. 

THE LIFE AND WANDERINGS OF A MOUSE. 
By a Lady. Itlustrated with 10 exquisite designs by 
Croome. 1 vol, 16mo. new edition, 50 cts. 

THE TRAVELS AND EXTRAORDINARY ADVEN- 
tures of Bob the Squirrel. llustrated with 12 cold 
engravings. 1 vol. square 16mo. 38 cts. r 


GEORGE'S JOURNEY TO THE LAND OF BHAPPI- 
ness. Translated from the French. Beautifully 
illustrated with 16 colored engravings. 1 vol. small 
4to. 50 cts. 

THE CHILD’S DELIGHT; a Gift for all Seasons. 
Edited by a Lady. Prettily illustrated with colored 
steel engravings, etched by Wm. Croome. Hand- 
somely bound in half cloth, fancy paper covers, 38 


cents. 
—— bound in cloth extra, 50 cts. 


CLARA'S AMUSEMENTS. By Mrs. Anna Bache, 
author of the “ Fire Screen,” &c., &c. 1 vol. 16mo, 
many plates, 50 cts. 

MORAL TALES. By Maria Edgeworth. 1 vol. thick 
ye 540 pages, illustrated with 6 designs by Darley, 

cts. 

POPULAR TALES. By Maria Edgeworth, Illus- 
trated with 6 designs by Croome. 1 vol. 18mo. 500 
p»ges, 75 cts. 

RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By the Author of 
“ Original Poems.’ Ulustrated with 16 beautiful de- 
signs, engraved by Croome. 1 vol. l6mo. elegantly 
bound in half cloth extra, 37 cts. 

-——— colored plates, 62 cts. 


LITTLE ANNIE’S FIRST BOOK ; chiefly in words 
of three letters. By her Mother. Llustrated with 


numerous designs. Haif cloth, fancy paper sides, 25 
cents. 


—— cloth gilt, 38 cts. 

——— gilt edges, 50 cts. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SECOND BOOK;; in words of one 
syllable. By the Author of * Little Annie's First 
Book." Half cloth, fancy paper sides, 31 cts. 

——— cloth gilt, 37 cts, 

MAMMA’S BIBLE STORIES, for her Little Boys and 
Girls. A Series of Reading Lessons, taken from the 
Bible, and ‘adupted to the capacities of very Young 
Children. 1 vol. square 16mo. illustrated with 8 de- 
signs, 50 cts. 

THE HAPPY CHILDREN; a Tale of Home for 
me People. 1 vol. square 18mo, illustrated, 50 
cen 

THE BOOK OF ANIMALS, for the Entertainment 
and Instruction of Young People. With 12 beautiful 
designs of Animals, 1 vol. square J6mo. 50 cts. 

HOLIDAY HOUSE ; a Series of Tales. By Catha- 
Tine Sinclair. From the 5th London edition. 1 vol. 
16mo. cloth, 75 cts. 

HOME FOR THE HOLIDAYS ; a Remembrance of 
my Early Days. By the Editor of the Playmate. 
Ilustrated with 8 designs by Kenny Meadows. 
Plain plates, 25 cts. 

——— colored pilates, cloth extra, 50 cts. 





Grandmamma Goagte Pictorial Toy 
Books. 


Very large size, and printed on very large type. 
a ae in dozens assorted, twelve kinds. Per Pilg 
t SO. 


Grandmamma Easy’s Pictorial Alphabets. | 


Put up in dozens, four of each alphabet in a package. | 
Price per dozen, $1 50. | 


Unele John’s Fancy Picture Books. | 


| 
IN A NEW AND UNIQUE STYLE. | 


ois dozens, assorted, six kinds. Price per dozen, | Cuearer Eprtion. 


FANNY AND HER MAMMA, 


— Lessons.” Bound in half cloth, paper sides, | 
cts | 


cloth gilt, 50 ets, 





By the Author of | 


6 Barclay street, New York. 
THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS; 


| 
| 
Containing his Poems, Songs, and Correspondence; 
} 


with a new Life of the Poet, and Notices, Critical 
and Biographical. 


By AuLan CunnincHam. 


Elegantly illustrated, with Steel Engravings. 
1 vol. Royal 8vo. Cloth, $3; cloth, gilt edges, $4; 
morocco, panelled, $5; do. bevelied, $6. 
1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 50. 
sheep, $2 50. 
&> This is the only Complete Edition of Burns pub- 
lished in the United States. 








THE CHILD'S CHEERFUL COMPANION. Ulus- MILTON’S POETICAL WORKS; 
trated with 26 plates, by Darley, 50 cts. 


with over 4010 engravings, 18} cts. 

muslin limp cover, 25 cts. 

THE COUNTRIES OF EUROPE DESCRIBED. B 
the Author of * Peep of Day,’ “Line upon Line,” | 
&c. Illustrated with 20 woodcuts, and a map, 63 cts. 


LITTLE FRANK, AND OTHER TALES. Square 
16mo. cloth, 25 cts. 





LITTLE DORA; or, the Four Seasons. By a Lady of 


Charleston. Beautifuily illustrated, 31 cts. 

cloth, 37 cts. 

THE BOOK OF BIRDS. For the Amusement and In- 
struction of the Young. 16 plates, cloth, 50 cts. 

illuminated cover, fancy, 63 cts. 

—— cloth, gilt edges, 63 cts. 

CITY CRIES; or, a Peep at Scenes in Town. 24 
= designed by Croome. Paper covers, gilt edges, 

cts. 








—— cloth, plain plates, 38 cts. 

—— cloth, colored plates, 50 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, culured plates, 63 cts. 

BABES IN THE WOOD. A New Story for the Young. 
filustrated with six designs. Paper covers, 12 cis, 

cloth, 25 ects. 

THE BOOK OF TRADES AND PROFESSIONS. 
Iilustrated with 24 designs, by Croome. Paper cover, 
gilt edges, 25 cts. 

-—— cloth, plain plates, 38 cts, 

cloth, colored plates, 50 cts. 

- = “gilt edges, 63 cts. 

WATTS'S DIVINE SONGS. A New and Cheap Edi- 
tion. 1 vol. square 16mo. price 25 cts. 

—— cloth gilt, 37 cts. 

cloth, colored plates, 50 cts. 

cloth, gilt edges, colored plates, 63 cts. 


THE BOY’S BOOK OF SPORTS AND GAMES; 
containing Rules and Directions for the Practice of 
the principal Recreative Amusements of Youth. By 
Uncle John. Elegantly illustrated. 1 vol. square 
i6ino. 50 cts.; gilt edges, 63 cts, 

WINTER EVENINGS ; or, Tales of Travellers. By 
Maria Hack. Elegantly illustrated. I6mo. 75 cts. ; 
gilt edges, $1. 

PEBBLES FROM THE SEA-SHORE;; or, Lizzie's 
First Gleanings. By a Father 
ginal designs, by Croome. 1 vol. square Ifimo. cloth, 
gilt sides, 88 cts. ; gilt sides and edges, 50 cis. 

















CITY CHARACTERS; or, Familiar Scenes in Town. | 


Square 16mo. illustrated with 24 plates, designed by 


Croome. Paper cover, gilt edges, 25 cts.; do. cloth, 
38 cts.; do. cloth, colored pilates, 50 cts.; do. cloth, 
gilt edges, 62 cts. 


THE MOTHER GOOSE; contnining all the Melodies 
the Old Lady ever wrote. Edited by Dame Goslin. 
Embellished with an exnct likeness of the veritable 
Mother Goose, and numerous engravings from original 
designs. 1 vol. square l6mo. fancy paper covers, 13 
cts.; cloth extra, 25 cts. 

LITTLE ANNIE'S A BC. Showing the Use and 
Sounds of the Letters, in words of one syllable. 1 vol. 
squure }6mo. fancy paper, 13 cts.; cloth extra, 25 cts. 

LITTLE ANNIE’S SPELLER; being a Short and 
Easy Method of Learning w Read. Illustrated with 
numerous cuts. Fancy paper covers, 13 cts.; cloth 
extra, 25 cts. 


RHYMES FOR THE NURSERY. By Jane Taylor. 
Beautifully illustrated, fancy paper covers, 13 cts. ; 
cloth extra, 25 cts. 


I> A Liberal Discount made to the Trade from the above prices, where quantities are 


purchased, 


nl Qt 


Illustrated with ori- | 


By Simm Ecerton Brynees. 


Uliustrated with designs by John Martin. 


1 vol. 8vo., $3; cloth, gilt edges, $4; morocco inlaid, $5 ; 
morocco extra, $6. 


i 
MOTHER GOOSE IN HIEROGLYPHICS. Illustrated | With Life of the Author, and Notes. 


Cuearp Epition, cloth, $2 50. 


sheep, $2 50. 
PARADISE LOST. BY JOHN MILTON ; 
| With Life of the Author and Notes. 


By Siz Ecerton Brypees. 


Illustrated with Martin's designs. 
1 vol. 8vo., cloth, $2 50; cloth, gilt edges, $3 50; mo- 
rocco panelled, $4; murocco extra, $5. 


Cugap Epirion, cloth, $1 50. 
us ox sheep, $1 50. 


THE COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT. 
| Containing many Poems never before published in this 
| country. 
Tilustrated with numerous Stee! Engravings. 
One volume royal 8vo. Cloth, $3 50; cloth, gilt, $4; 
morocco, panelled, $5 ; morocco extra, $6. 

Cuarapr Epirtion, cloth, $2 50. 

« © sheep, $2 50. 
GRAY’S ELEGY 
IN A COUNTRY CHURCHYARD. 
| Mlustrated with Thirty-three designs, in the highest 
style of art. 


| One volume royal 8vo., cloth, gilt edges, $1 25; mo- 
rocco, bevelled, $2 25; morocco bevelled, colored 
: plates, $3. 


| 





| 
| 
| 





| CHILDE HAROLD’S PILGRIMAGE. 
A Romaunt. 
By Lorp Byron. 


Illustrated with Ten beautiful Engravings. 


One volume I6mo. Fancy cloth, $1; cloth, gilt edges, 
$1 25; silk. giltedges, $1 50; morocco, extra, $2 25 ; 
1 vol. 18mo., Frontispiece, cloth, extra, 50 cts. ; 
cloth, gilt edges, 63 cents. 


THE CHRISTIAN YEAR ; 


| Thoughtsin Verse for the Sundays and Holy-days 
throughout the Year. 


By Joun Kezre, M.A. 
From the Thirty-first London Edition. 


One volume 16mo., cloth, plain, 75 cents; cloth, gilt 
, $1 ; morocco, extra, $2. 





GOLDSMITH’S 
MISCELLANEOUS WORKS. 
One vol. 8vo., libustrated, Cloth, gilt edges, $1 50. 
ol % 








THE LITERARY ‘WORLD. 
JUST PUBLISHED! 


HUNGARY AND. KOSSUTH. 





WR OANA AAA 


BY B. F. TEFFT, D.D., 


PRESIDENT OF GENESEE COLLEGE, NEW YORK. 


Onsen 


One Volume 12mo. 


WITH PORTRATT. 


PRICE $1 25. 





A Few good Agents Wanted to sell and canvass for the above Popular 


Work. Address 


025 tf 


JOHN 


BALL, 


48 North Fourth street, Philadelphia, 


oR, 


56 GRAVIER STREET, NEW ORLEANS. 





BULLIONS’S CICERO. 


SELECT ORATIONS OF M. TULLIUS 
Cicero. With English Notes, for the use of schools 
and colleges. By Rev. P. Bullions, D.D., Author 
of a Series of Grammars, English, Latin, and 
Greek, &c., &c. 


OLNEY’S QUARTO GEOGRAPHY. By) 


4. Olney, A.M., Author of a School Geography and 
Atlas, &c. 

COMSTOCK’S NATURAL PHILOSOPHY. 
Revised Eéition. 

AN ELEMENTARY AND PRACTICAL 
Arithmetic. By Professor J B. Dodd, of Transyl- 
vania University, The publishers confidently re- 
commend this to teachers as the best Arithmetic 
published. A High School Edition in press. 


THER STUDENT'S SPELLING BOOK, and 


the Student’s Readers. By J.8. Denman. These | 


works are not only admirable class-books, but they 
are also carefully adapted to improve the character 
and conduct. 

VIEWS OF THE MICROSCOPIC WORLD. 


By Professor John Brocklesby. This is a wonder- 
fully curious and interesting book, suitable for | 
holiday presents. 


PRATT, WOODFORD & CO., 


nl & No, 4 Cortlandt street. 


GOHN W.ORR) 


Engravers Wood 


The Subscriber respectfully informs the public 
that he still continues the business of 


WOOD ENGRAVING, 


in all ite branches, nt his old place, 75 Nassau Staeer. 
where, with his long experience and superior advan- 
tages, he is enabled to execute all orders in his line, 
however large, in a superivr style, with the utmost 
dispatch, and on reasonable terms. His facilities for 
doing all kinds of work are unsurpassed. 





J. WL O 


» ORR, 
a3tf 75 Nassau st. New York, 


THE AMERICAN RAILWAY GUIDE 


FOR NOVEMBER. 


HE only reliable Monthly Publication which con- 
tains the entire list of Railroads in the United 
States, their time of starting, rates of fare, and distances 
—is now ready for November, and for sale by the 


Agents. 
C. DINSMORE, Pustisner, 
138 Fulton street. 


Opinions of the Press. 
The “American Railway Guide” for the traveller; 
| it tells all that he wants to know on the subject of 
| routes and conveyances, without any superfluous 
words ~N. Y. Tribune. 


This is the most complete work of the kind we have 
seen, and forms a most useful and instructive com- 
panion.— Eventing Mirror. 


We have just inspected the September worgnadned of 
this work, and prondunce it to be one of the hest books 
of the kind extant. The public may rely on its in- 
frees being correct. We confidently recommend 
it.— Inquirer, Pa. ns 2 








| 





THE 


| LONDON BUILDER; 


A JOURNAL FOR THE 
Architect, Engineer, Operative, 
and Artist. 
PUBLISHED WEEKLY. 
Price $6 a Year, 
_ INCLUDING ENGLISH POSTAGE. 
Itis proposed to establish in this country an agency 


| 
} 


for this well established and valuable journal; and | Side 


should a sufficient number of copies be subseribed f or, 
it can be supplied at a very reduced rate. The Trade, 
jand there who have been receiving it heretofore, as 
well us those who may wish it, are respectfully re- 


| quested to address 
| DAVID DAVIDSON, 


n8 tf 109 NASSAU STREET. 


\found and w. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 


METALLIC PENS FOR 
ALL WRITER 


Manufacturer's Warehouse, 
No. 91 John Street, New York, 


Where a large Stock of these well-known Pens, suit- 
able for deseription of writing, may always be 

ich ate offered to the Trace on liberal 
terms. 





MR. GILLOTT 
Desires to Caution the Public against the 


Practices of certain Pretended Manufar- 
turers of Steel Pens, 


Who, by assuming the style and character of 


LABELS, 


with the same Names, Descriptions, and Desig- 
nating Numbers, as us Pens, seek to impose on 
buyers ! 


OBSERVE! 


| Packages or Boxes of JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
PENS have a Fac-simile of his signature on the reverse 


None others are genuine, and the Public is advised 
further, that in all cases where his Numbers, and the 
phraseology of his Labels are adopted by other Parties 
with especial reference to his No, 303), rue Pens are 
not made by him, though asserted so to be, 


HENRY OWEN, 


fi5 tf AaxntT. 
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NEW BOOKS 


LATELY PUBLISHED BY 


A. HART (Late Carey & Harr), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


| 
| 
—_ 

MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF FRANCE, in- | 
cluding a Memoir of the late Queen of the French | 
(Marie Amelie). By Mrs. Forbes Bush New edi- | 
tion, in 2 vols, 1I2mo., price $2. 
“Mrs. Bush’s work isa very interesting and merito- 

one, and it could not be placed in a more agreea- 
ble form than that in which Mr. Hart's edition presents | 
it’ —North American. 

MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE OF MARY QUEEN OP 
SCOTS, with Anecdotes of the Court of Henry IT, 
during ber residence in France. By Miss Benger, | 
author of “ Memoirs of Anne Boleyn,”’ Complete in | 
two handsome vols. 12ina.,, price $2. 

“ No lengthy review of this work is necessary to in- 
sure its perusal, Our friends will find these Memoirs 
every way worthy of their attention.”— Boston Even- 


| 
| 


Gazette. 

"The work is written in an easy, elegant style, which 

cannot fail to please the tasteful reader."—New York 

Mirror. 

A MANUAL OF THE GOLD AND SILVER COINS 
of #ll Nations, sirack within the past century. By 
3. R Eckfeidt and W. E. Dubois, Assayer of the 
Mint of the United States. Corrected and improved 
to June, 1251. One elegant quarto volume. Many 
illustrations. Bound in ‘'urkey morocco back, price 
$5 


THE SCOURGE OF THE OCEAN, A Story of the 
Atlantic. By an Officer of the U. 8. Navy. Com- 
plete in one volume, price 50 cents. 

MACAULAY’S MISCELLANIES. New issue in 
beautiful I2mo. volume, five paper. Vols. 1,2, and 
3, now ready (to be completed in five volumes), | 
price $1 per volume, bound in ¢/oth. 


THE CONFESSOR. An Historical Novel. Complete | 
in one vol. 8vo., price 50 cents. 

“ Neatly written, and fall of movement and incident, 
et lor to the so-called historical novels 
with which we have been favored from bombastic | 
French authors.”"—New York Commercial Advertiser. 
THE MOULDER AND FOUNDER'S POCKET 

Guide. A complete practical treatise on Moulding 

and Founding. By Fred. Overman. 

price #8 cts. 

THE YEAR BOOK OF FACTS IN SCIENCE AND 
Art, for 1251.—Containing an account of all the im- 
portant discoveries in Art and Science for the past 
year. In | volume, price $1. 

THE MANUFACTURE OF STEEL, containing the 
practice and principle of working and making Steel. | 
By Frederick Overman, Mining ineer, author of | 
the “ Manufacture of Iron,” &c, Complete in one | 
volume. } 

THE AMERICAN COTTON SPINNER, and Mana-| 
ger and Carder’s Guide, a Practical Treatise on Cot- 
ton Spinning; giving the Dimensions and Speed of | 
Machinery, Draught and Twist Calculations, &c.; | 
with Notices of recent Improvements. Together 
with rules and examples for making changes in the 
size and numbers of roving and yarn. Compiled 
from the papers of the late Robert H. Baird. Com- 
plete in one volume. Price $1, or in pocket book 
form, gilt edges, $1 25. n8 tf 


TRAUTWINE 


RAILRUAD CURVES. 


By JOHN C. TRAUTWINE, 
Civil Engineer, Philadelphia. 
Just Published, and for sale by 
WM. HAMILTON, 


Actuary of the Franklin Institate, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Morocco, pocket-book form. Price $1. 
“ We have carefully examined this work, and regard 


it as the best that has yet appeared on the subject.”— 
American Railroad Journal. 


“This is a really good work, and we heartily recom- 
mend it to our Civil Engineers. "—Scientific American. 
8 6t 


TUDOR HORTON & CO., 
Designers and Wood Engravers, 


69 NASSAU STREET, 
Corner of John. 


{n one volume, | 











, sufferings in the cause of non-conformity, during the 
| period of the Scottish Covenant. It isa book of great 
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NEW BOOKS. 


JUST PUBLISHED: 


Se 


I. THE LADIES OF THE COVENANT. | 


Memoirs of Distinguished Scottish Female Charac- 
ters, embracing the period of the Covenant and 
the Persecution. 


By rue REV. JAMES ANDERSON. 
1 vol. i2mo. 
Notices of the Press: 


“ itis written with great spiritand a hearty sympathy, | 
and abounds in incidents of more than romantic interest . 


i 
| 


| while the type of piety it discloses is the noblest and 


most elevated We trust it will obtain a wide circula- 
tion among religious readers.” —N. Y, Evanox.isr. 

“Scidom has there been a more interesting volume 
than this in our hands. Stories of Scottish suffering 
for the faith have always thrilled us; but bere we have 
the memoirs of distinguished female characters, em- | 
bracing the period of the Covenant and the Persecution, 
with such tales of heroism, devotion, trials, triamphs, or 
deaths, as rouse, subdue, and deeply move the heart of 
the render.”—N. Y¥. Onserven. 

“Many a mother in Israel will have her faith 


| strengthened, and her zeal awakened, and her courage 
| animated afresh by the example set before her—by the 


cloud of witnesses of her own sex, who esteemed | 
everything—weaith, honor, pleasure, ease, and life 
itself—vastly inferior to the grace of the Gospel ; and | 
who freely offered themselves and all that they had, to | 
the sovereign disposal of Him who had called them | 
with an holy calling, according to his purpose and | 
grace.”"—Ricnmonp, Va.. Watcuman anv Osserver. | 
* Mr. Anderson has treated his subject ably ; and has | 
set forth in strong light the enduring faith and courage | 
of the wives and daughters of the Covenanters.”—N. Y. | 
ALBION. | 
* This volume consists of personal sketches of women | 
who were distinguished for their patriotic interest on | 


attractiveness, having not only the freshness of novelty, 
but every element of historical interest.”’—Covurizr 
AND Enquiger. 

* The author is a clergyman of the Scottish Kirk, and | 
has executed his undertaking with that spirit and ful- | 
ness which might be expected from one enjoying the | 
best advantages for the discovery of obscure points in | 
the history of Scotland, aud the warmest sympathy with 


TISER. 
II. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


By ACHETA DOMESTICA. 


Third Series—Insects of Autumn. 1 vol. 8vo. beauti- 
fully Ulusirated. 


Ill EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 
Becond Series—Insects of Summer. 


IV. EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. 


WILLIAMS, STEVENS & WILLIAMS, 
ART REPOSITORY, &c., 


353 Broadway, N. Y., 
Continue to supply to 


| ARTISTS, TEACHERS, AMATEURS, 


AND STUDENTS, 


From their usual Complete Assortment of 


ARTISTS’ MATERIALS 


Of the best European Manufacture, 


Including all the latest improvements in preparation, as 
well as the newest appliances for the prosecution of 
their studies or labors, and the Jast and standard Art 
Publications. 


Particular attention is invited to our Stock of 
Colors, Canvas, and Brushes, 


the three most important of the Artist's requirements, 
in regard to which we are confident of offering the best 
the market affords, at prices which cannot fail to be 
satisfactory. 


Of the minor implements we can only enumerate a 
portion, calling special notice to the NEW DRAWING 
MODELS which will soon be in store. 


Drawing Pencils and Paper: Pastel Crayons, Paper and 
Parchment; Water Color Boxes of «ll sizes and 
finish ; Gold and Silver Shelis and Cups: Drawing 
Boards; Portfolios and Sketch Books; Stumps, 
Crayons, and Port Crayons; Pencil Kests and Sticks ; 
Rack and Tabie Miniature Easels; I[vories; Sable 
Pencils in all variety ; Studies from the best Masters; 
Lay Figures, from twelve inches to fall life size ; 
Palettes, Knives, &¢.; Wood and Tin Oil color 
| ance Sketching Seats and Canes; Millboards and 

annels, 


WORKS by Burnet, Harding, Fielding, Howard, Tem- 
leton, O'Neil, Hay, Fau, Noble, Peniey, Rowbotham, 
jeld, Kugler, Eastlake, and others. 

STUDIES by Julien, Lassalle, Calame, Ferogio, Hubert, 

Ciceri, Adam, Champin, Mozin, Pelletier, Bright, 
Fairland, Cooper, Willis, Stanley, Syer, and others. 


| ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN 


ENGRAVINGS 
of every class of subject and style of execution ; many 
of which are so exhibited as to render our Establish- 


ment eminently attractive for the Student and Lover of 
the Beaunfal. 


The Works of many of the distinguished Artists of 
England, France, and Germany, Hulland and Belgium 
may be seen from time to time, free of charge. 








First Series—Insects of Spring. 


Will be ready in a few days, an edition of the above, 
in extra gilt binding, and 


EXQUISITELY COLORED. 


“ If any of our readers have one single grain of taste 
| for the fine arts, or curiosity to know anything about the 
| antics of the cricket, the winter life of the fly, the 
Aer tic expeditions of the spider, the transformations 
of the silkworm, the art of war among the wasps, the 
political and domestic economy of the bee, and the 
navigation of water-devils, so-called, he will here find 
the whole invested with an interest which throws the 
Arabian Nights and Don Quixote into the shade. This 
ives marvellous facts—these, but marvellous pictures. 
e prophesy an extensive circulation for this volame.” 
—Cu. INTELLIGENCER. 


IN PRESS. 


I. DREAM-LAND BY DAYLIGHT. A Panorama 
of Romance. By Caroline Chesebro’. 1 vol. 12mo. 





ing phases of Character at the Present Day. By Rev. 
E. H. Chapin. 

lll. NARRATIVES OF SORCERY AND MAGIC. 
From the most Authentic Sources. 
Wright, M.A., F.S.A., &c., &c. In one vol. 12mo. 


IL CHARACTERS IN THE GOSPELA, as Ilustrat- | 


By Thomas | 





*,* Teachers and Schools allowed a Liberal Dis- 
count, n8 St 
JUST PUBLISHED. 
| A HISTORY 
OF THE 
ENGLISH AND SCOTCH REBELLION 
of 1685. 


i 


Describing the Struggles of the English and Scotch 
Pevupie to Rid themselves of a Popish King, 
James the Second. 


THE DUKE OF MONMOUTH, 
HEADING THE REBELLION IN ENGLAND, 


AND 
THE EARL OF ARGYLE 
THAT OF SCOTLAND. 


I 
' 
| 





| Their Adventurous Career, Melancholy Defeature, 
and Sad Consequences. 


BY 
JULIA W. H. GEORGE. 
12mo. 


iV. MEN AND WOMEN OF THE 8th CENTURY. | CADY & BURGSES, 


Vil. THE BOOK OF BALLADS. Edited by Bon 
Gaultier. 1 vol. 12mo 


VIIl.—RECOLLECTIONS OF OUR NEIGHBOR- 
HOOD IN THE WEST. By Alice Carey. In one 


vol. i2mo. 
J. S. REDFIELD, 


018 tf CLINTON HALL. 








V. PHILOSOPHERS AND ACTRESSES. By the 
same Author. <x, M.G.M — po ety No. 46 Chestnut street, 
. AYTO s THE SCOTTISH CA-|. above Secon Bitape rau. Wedding, Visit- 
bie op + pty bal =? ing. and Business ; Cards; Letters and Corporate 


| Seals, Odd Fellows’ Seals and Masonic Stamps, Stock 
Certificates, Notes, Drafts, and Checks Engraved and 
Printed in the best manner, at reasonable rates. of] 8t 


EUORGE W. A. EVERITT, Accoust-Book Manu- 
facturer, Merchants” ; entrance No. 24 
Hanover street, New York. 
P.8. Ruling and Binding to any pattern at the 
shortest notice. all 3m 
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PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & COMPANY, BOSTON, 
WILL SOON PUBLISH: 


MEMOIRS OF SARAH MARGARET FULLER, 
MARCHESA OSSOLI, 
Evite sy RALPH WALDO EMERSON AND WILLIAM 


ROBINSON CRUSOE. An entire New Edition, 


Illustrated with numerous fine Engravings, by our most eminent artists. It will be — in one volume, and 
will be uniform in size and price with our edition of the Standard Poets. 


H. CHANNING. 


Phillips, Sampson & Co. have Recently Published : 


CARLYLE’S LIFE OF JOHN STERLING, 


One volume I2mo. 


MARGARET: A Tale of the Real and Ideal, Blight and Bloom ; 


INCLUDING SKETCHES OF A PLACE NOT BEFORE DESCRIBED, CALLED MONS CHRISTI. 
By the Author of “ Richard Edney ; or, the Governor's Family.” 


SKETCHES OF BOSTON AND VICINITY ; 
AN ACCOUNT OF BOSTON IN THE TIMES OF THE PILGRIMS. 
By JOSIAH QUINCY. 


SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF BOSTON FROM 1630 TO 1850. 

THE CHURCHES OF BOSTON, WITH 60 ENGRAVINGS. 

THE PUBLIC oc teed WITH &% ENGRAVINGS. 

PUBLIC CHARITIES, 

AN ACCURATE ACCOUNT OF HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 

MEDICAL, LAW, THEOLOGICAL, AND Og oy ms etme sth 
THE OBSERVATORY SCIENTIFIC SCHOOL, GORE H 

UNIVERSITY LIBRARY, ho ag Sdn 8 HEAD- QUARTERS. 
MOUNT AUBURN, FRESH POND, &c, &c. 


One vol. 18mo., 120 Engravings, 358 pages, paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1; extra fine paper, 16mo., 3 Maps, $1 50. 


OUR CAMPAIGN; Or, Thoughts on the Career of Life. 


By E. WINCHESTER REYNOLDS. 
One vol. 12mo., 336 pages, cloth, 88 cts. 


LIFE IN VARIED PHASES, 
Illustrated in a Series of Sketches. By MRS. CAROLINE H. BUTLER. 
One volume, 288 pages, 12mo. Cloth, price 75 cents. 


BANGS, BROTHER & C0.'S 
REGULAR FALL PARCEL SALE. 


THE UNDERSIGNED WILL SELL, EARLY IN NOVEMBER, 
A SUPERB COLLECTION OF 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 


Just received ; also embracing consignments of 


AMERICAN PUBLICATIONS, 


ANNUALS FOR 1852, GIFT-BOOKS, STANDARD WORKS, &e., &c.; 
together with School and Blank Books, Stationery, &c. 


At the Trade Sale Rooms, No. 13 PARK ROW, NEW YORK. 
ty Consignments from the American Trade are solicited. Particulars for the Catalogue should be furnished 


immediately. 
BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 
nl 3t ‘ 13 Parx Row. 


B. M. NORMAN, Bookseller and Stationer, 
NO. 14 CAMP STREET, NEW ORLEANS, La. 


STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, 
ANNUALS AND ILLUSTRATED WORKS, 


CHEAP PUBLICATIONS, 
REVIEWS AND MAGAZINES, 


STAPLE AND. ELEGANT STATIONERY. 


nl 3m 
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THE LITERARY WORLD. 


N Lye 
| re Es (CLOUDS OF). 





[Nov.. 8. 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF BOOKS 
IN PRESS. 


BY 
TICKNOR, REED & FIELDS, 
BOSTON. 


I 
THE GOLDEN LEGEND—A MYSTERY. 
By Henry W. Loneretiow. 


A WONDER BOOK FOR BOYS & GIRLS. 
By Naruanie. Hawrnorne. 


With Designs by Billings. 


11. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF MY CHILDHOOD. 
By Grace Greenwoop. 

With Designs by Billings. 


IV. 
SECOND SERIES OF GREENWOOD 
LEAVES. 

By Grace GREENWOOD. 


v. 
THE SNOW IMAGE, AND OTHER 
STORIES. 
By Naruanret Hawrnorne. 


VL 
LIFE OF LORD JEFFREY. 
By Lord Cocxsurn. 


VIt. 
LEIGH HUNT’S COMPLETE POETICAL 
WORKS. 


vu. 
THE NOONING. 
By James Russert Lower. 


Ix. 
MEMOIR AND WRITINGS OF 
HARTLEY COLERIDGE. 
oll eowtf 


TEXT-BOOKS FOR SCHOOLS AND 
COLLEGES, 


PUBLISHED BY 


JOHN BARTLETT, 
CAMBRIDGE, MASS. 


AIAS OF SOPHOCLES. With Critical Notes. By 
J.B.M.Gray. 12mo cloth, $1 25 
ZESCHINES'S ORATION ON THE CROWN. With 
votes, Prof. 12mo. cl. 87 cts. 





With Notes. By 
12mo. cl. $1. 
\ With Notes. By Prof. 


Felton. 

CICERO (M.T. )—De claris Oratoribus Liber qui dicitur 
a Edited by Professor Charles Beck. 180. 

CICERO. ca Mo Disputationum Liber Pri- 
mus, et Somnium Scipioms. Edited by Thomas 
Chase, Tutor in Latin, Harvard College. 16mo. 
cloth, 75 cts. 

HORACE.—With Life and om By Edward Moore. 
With an Introduction to the Metres, by Prof. Beck. 
12mo. ‘cl $1 25. 


HISTORY OF THE GREEK ALPHABET AND 
Le ening By E. A. $s. }2mo. cloth, 


ISOCRATES (PANEGYRICUS OF). With Notes. 
By Prof. Felton. 12mo. cl. 62 cts. 

REID.—Essays on the Intellectual Powers. Abridged. 
With Notes and Iilustrations. By Sir William 
Hamil ae o., Edited by Prof. James 


Walker, 12mo. c). $1 25. 

STEWART (DUGALD) —Active and Moral Powers 
of Man. Edited, with a by Professor James 
Walker. D.D. 12mo.cl. $1 25. 

STOCKHARDT'’S PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY. 
7th edition. 12mo. c' 

(Spanish 


1. SL 7 
SALES’S CASTI LLA. 0 SILABARIO 
Primer). 8 cts. 
—- gg ee _—— AND EX- 
ercises. vom tye 
a COLMENU. Es ANOLA. 18mo. sheep, 60 


cents. 
—— IRIARTE’S LITERARY FABLES AND 
Moratin’s Si De Las Ninas, 18mo. half morocco, 


70 cents. 
—— DON QUOTE. 2 vols. ilustrated, cloth. $3. 


‘in 


Harvard 
schools in the nited States. 








No. 2491] 
LEONARD 


THE LITERARY WORLD. 


& PEIRCE, 


AUCTIONEERS, BOSTON, MASS., 





THE SUBSCRIBERS RESPECTFULLY SOLICIT CONSIGNMENTS 


Books and other Literary Property, Paintings, Engravings, 
Fancy Articles, &¢., &e. 





BOSTON TRADE SALE. 


THE NEXT SEMI-ANNUAL SALE OF BOOKS TO THE TRADE WILL TAKE PLACE IN BOSTON 
THE FIRST TUESDAY IN NOVEMBER, 


and the following days. 
The CATALOGUES will be put to Press the First Week in September. 


aQ tf 


JOSEPH LEONARD, 
CHARLES H. PEIRCE. 








Just Published. 


CHAMBERS’S 
PAPERS for THE PEOPLE. 


VOLUME II. 
CONTENTS : 

THE SANITARY MOVEMENT. 
WASHINGTON AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES. 
EDMUND ATHERTON—A TALE. 
MEMORABILIA OF THE 17TH CENTURY. 
BURIED CITIES OF CENTRAL AMERICA. 
THE [VURY MINE—A TALE, 
SECRET SOUIETIES OF MODERN EUROPE. 
FRANCIS JEFFREY. 





This series is mainly addressed to thet numerous 
class whose minds have been educated by the improved 
schooling and the popular lectures and publications of 
the last twenty years, and who may now be presumed 
to crave a higher kind of literature than can be ob- 
tained through the existing cheap periodicals. The 
Papers embrace 
t History, Archeology, Biography, Science, 

the Industrial and Fine Arts, 
the leading topica in Social Economy ; together with 
Criticism, Fiction, Personal Narrative, and 
other branches of Elegant Literature. 


Each Number contains a distinct subject. 


J. W. MOORE, 
PUBLISHER. 
193 Chestnut street, opposite the State House, 
nl at PHILADELPHIA. 


TO ENGINEERS. 
A NEW WORK 


MARINE BOILERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. , 


Prepared from authentic Dra and illustrated by 
Seventy Eugravings, among which are those of the 
fastest and best steamers in the country, has 
just been published by 


B. H. BARTOL, Engineer, 


And is for sale at the store of 
D. APPLETON & CO., 


Broadway. 





66 3m* 


-| the Art, apon the 


NEW VOLUMES 
BOHN’S LIBRARIES, 


JUST RECEIVED, VIZ: 
STANDARD SERIES. 


VASARPS LIVES OF THE 


PAINTERS, 
Volume III. 


GREGORY’S 
EVIDENCES OF THE CHRIS- 
TIAN RELIGION. 


One Volume. 





CHEAP SERIES. 


LONDON AND THE EXHI- 
BITION. 


With numerous Illustrations on Wood. 
For Sale by 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO., 


Trave Sate Rooms, 
nl 3t 13 Park Row. 


TO TEACHERS & COUNTRY MERCHANTS. 


E RESPECTFULLY cali your attention to our 

large assortment of SCHOOL BOOKS, which 

will be supplied on the most liberal terms. We are the 

publishers of some of the most valuable books now in 
use, among which are 

Gummere’s Surveying ; Bonnycastle’s Mensuration ; 
Randolph's Arithmetic; Comly’s Spelling Book ; The 
Progressive Speiler; Comly's Grammar; Davenport's 
United States ; Jack Halyard ; Greca Majora, 2 vols. ; 

*s Tacitus; Cornelius Nepos; Smart's Trans 
of ce; The State Bk. of Penn’a. ; Hazen’s Spelier 
and Definer; Valpy's Paley’s Moral Philosophy ; Ains- 
worth’s Latin Dictionary, 8vo.; Anthon's Ainsworth, 
do, 18mo., &c, 

Also, The American System of Penmanship, by 
George J. Becker, Professor of Drawing, &&c., of the 
Central High School, in 10 numbers, forming a series of 
Copy Books, unequalled in the execution of the copies 
and quality of the paper. 


URIAH HUNT & SON, 
44 North Fourth st., Phila. 


ENGRAVING 





nl % 





and Printers, that he still continues to carry on 
the business of ENGRAVING ON WOOD, in all its 
branches. His facilities are such that he is enabled 
to execute all grad path and in every style of 
perience of 5 couhintaan ap eet coven 
ex many years enables hiim to feel ect 
confidence in his pe Ri to give satisfaction to all who 
may favor him with their patronage. 
N ORR, No. 52 John street, 
jy203m (between Nassau and William), New York. 





E Subscriber would inform Authors, Publishers, | © 
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North Carolina Reader. 





This day Published by 
LIPPINCOTT, GRAMBO & CO., 


14 North Fourth Street, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


The North Carolina Reader ; 


CONTAINING 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION 
NORTH CAROLINA ; 


SELECTIONS IN PROSE AND VERSE, 
Many of them by eminent Citizens of the State, 


Historical and Chronological Tables, and a Variety of 
Miscellaneous Information and 
Statistics. 


By C. H. WILEY, 
ILLUSTRATED WITH ENGRAVINGS, 
And Designed for Families and Schools. 


OF 


1 vol, I2mo. 





Also, lately published, 
MORTON'S HUMAN ANATOMY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED SYSTEM OF 


SPECIAL, GENERAL, AND MICROSCOPIC. 


By S. G. MORTON, MLD., 


Penn. and Edinb., Member of the Medical Societies of 
Philade!phia, New York, Boston, Edinburgh. 
and Stockholm. 


With Three Hundred and Ninety-one Engravings on 
Ww 1 vol. royal 8vo. 





INDIAN TRIBES. 


PERSONAL MEMOIRS 


THIRTY YEARS WITH THE INDIAN 
TRIBES ON THE AMERICAN 
FRONTIERS ; 


Wiith Brief Notices of Passing Events, and Opinions, 
A.D, 1812 to A.D. 1842. 


By HENRY R. SCHOOLCRAFT. 


DAVIDSON’S 


ILLUSTRATED LIBRETIO-BOOKS 
OF THE OPERA. 


Eleguntly printed in smali 4to. 


A new work for the Opera-Admirer, printed on an en- 
tirely novel plan; the Music of all the principal 
Pieces being given, and placed over the English and 
Foreign Version of the Words, so that the Reader is 
not only able to follow the Music as well as the 
Libretto of the Opera, but has a complete preserva- 
tion of buth for after reference or performance. 


n8 tf 





ALREADY PUBLISHED. 


MASANIELLO, with 11 Pieces of Music; NORMA, 
with 11 Pieces; IL BARBIERE Di SIVIGLIA, with 
I] Pieces; LE PROPHETE, 9 Pieces ; LA CENEREN- 
TOLA, 10 Pieces; OTELLO, 8 Pieces: DON PAS- 
QUALE, 6 Pieces; LINDA’ Di CHAMOUNIX, 10 
Pieces; LUCIA DI LAMMERMUIR, 1} Pieces; DON 
GIOVANNI, 9 Pieces; 

Pieces ; A FAVORITA, 8 Pieces; MEDEA, 10 Pieces ; 
SEMIRAMIDE, 9 Pieces: LUCREZIA BORGIA, 9 
Pieces; LES HUGUENOTS, 10 Pieces; LA SON- 
NAMBULA, lo Poeces LA FIGLIA DEL REGGI- 


*,* A new Opera on the Ist of each Month. 


DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassau street, 


And CHAS. WELFORD, Astor Hovse. 
Also order of all Booksellers. 


Besides the above, most of which are kept for sale, 
D. D. receives orders for ail the Musical Publications of 





G. H. Davidson of London—Lists of which may he had 
gratis on application. 813 2t 


HUMAN ANATOMY jess Sogpyp 


DER FREISCHUTZ, 10 - 


















THE LYTERARY (WORLD, 


WILKINS, CARTER & COMPANY, 
BOSTON. 





New Edition, revised in 1851. 


PICKERING’S. GREEK , LEXICON. 


A Comprehensive ~ Lexicon of the Greek 


Language, 
ADAPTED TO THE USE OF SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES IN THE UNITED STATES. 


BY JOHN PICKERING, LL.D. 
In one volume, 8vo, 1468 pages. Price $3 75. 


From Professor Edward Robinson, of New York. 

“ There can be but little hazard in pronouncing the Lexicon of Mr. Pickering to be 
the best extant for the use of colleges and schools in the United States ; for which, 
indeed, it has been specially prepared. Within the last few days, one of the best 
Greek editors and critical scholars in the coantry, himself a practical teacher, has 
expressed to us his opinion, thata young man, at school or in college, who, uses 
Pickering’s Lexicon, will usually get bis Greek lessons with greater ease and acca- 


_ and in ca or time, than by the aid of any other Greek Lexicon.” 


FREUND'S 


LEVERETT’S LATIN LEXICON; 
ENLARGED AND IMPROVED. 


Compiled chiefly from the Magnum Totius Latinitatis Lexicon of Facciolati and 
Forcellini, and the German Works of Scheller and Luenemann. 


EDITED BY F. P. LEVERETT. 


A NEW EDITION, 
Embracing the Classical Distinctions of Words, and the Etymological Index of 


RIDDLE’S FREUND’S LEXICON. . 


In one volume, Royal octavo, Price $5 00. 


The present edition of this standard and favorite Latin Lexicon has been much 
improved by the transfer to its colamos of the classical distinctions of the words, as 

iven inthe Lexicon of Dector William Freund, of Germany, and translated by 
Rriddie. The classical degree of each word is indicated by placing a re directly 
under the first letter of the word in its column. * * * The Etymologien) index, also 
from Freund’s Lexicon, hus been incorporated into the present edition of Leverett, 
and will be founda valuable acquisition. * * * The extensive use of Leverett's 
Lexicon, in all parts of the country, and the preference which bas been universally 
given to It over all similar works, render its recommendation superfluous ; but atten- 
tion to this new edition is respectfully invited, as being sti!l more worthy than iw 
predecessors of the distinguished favor which the work has hitherto received. 


GARDNER'S LATIN DICTIONARY, 


Particularly adapted to the Classics teal studied Preparatory to a Collegiate 
re. 


BY FRANCIS GARDNER, A.M., 
INSTRUCTOR IN THE PUBLIC LATIN SCHOOL, BOSTON. 
In one volume, Royal octavo. Price $2 25. 











GROVES’S 
GREEK AND ENGLISH DICTIONARY ; 


All the Words in the Writings of the most popular Greek Authors, with the Difficult 
Inflections in them, and in the Septuagint and New ‘Testaagent ; 
for the Use of Schoota, and the Undergraduate Course of 
Collegiate Education, 


BY THE REV. JOHN GROVES. 
WITH CORRECTIONS AND ADDITIONAL MATTER BY THE 
AMERICAN EDITOR. 
One Royal Octavo Volume. Price $2 25. 


NEUMAN & BARETTTS DICTIONARY 


’ ’ 
Spanish and English - Languages ; 
Wherein the W are Correctly Explained, agreeably to their Different Meani 
and a great variety of Terme whedte "to the Ara Sdicnces, Manufne. Bas 
tures, Merchandise, Navigation, and Trade, Elucidated. 
To which are added, 


FINDING THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE ANCIENT AND 
MODERN ORTHOGRAPHY. 


REVISED AND CORRECTED BY F. SALES. 


Vou. L—-SPANISH AND ENGLISH. Vo1. IlL—ENGLISH AND SPANISH. 
Two Volumes Royal Octavo. Price $3 75. 


 GRAGLIA’S ITALIAN DICTIONARY. 
IN TWO PARTS. 
I—ITALIAN AND ENGLISH. IIl—ENGLISH AND ITALIAN. 


ITALIAN GRAMMAR. 
BY C, GRAGLIA, 


FROM THE FOURTEENTH LONDON EDITION, WITH CORRECTIONS AND 
ADDITIONS. 


Finely Printed, in one Volume. Price $1 35. 


WORCESTER'S DICTLONARY. 


A UNIVERSAL AND CRITICAL 
Dictionary of the English Language. 


To which are added, 


WALKER’S KEY TO THE PRONUNCIATION OF CLASSICAL 
AND SCRIPTURE PROPER NAMES, 
Much Enlarged and Improved ; and 
A PRONOUNCING VOCABULARY OF MODERN GEORAPHICAL NAMES. 


BY JOSEPH E. WORCESTER, LLD. 
In one Volume Royal Octavo, 1032 pages. - 
Price $3 50, 


This work contains a Jarger number of words than any other dictionary, and is, 
therefore, the most copious, as it is the most accurate, vocabulary of our language. It 
combines, in a condensed and intelligible form, a greater amoutit of valuable matter, 
useful both to the scholar and the gereral reader, than any other similar work. It 
is free from the objections growing out of an impure and unsanctioned orthography, 
and presents the language as at present used by its purest writers, English and 
American. 


DIRECTIONS FOR 








Leverett’s Juvenal ; with Copious Notes. 
12mo. Price 67 cents. 


——_ 


Viri Rome; with Notes and Lexicon. 





12mo. Price 67 cents. 


WILKINS, CARTER & CO., Publishers, 


FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BOSTON. 


ns 





